Sanaa 


cabal eet 


States. 


. 22,679,180 fr. 
29,908,343 
33.602.464 
82,279,914 
24,354,943 


the principal items for the last-mentioned 

were :— Manufactured cottons, for nearly 

00 A 9s and flour, 15,000,000 f.; wool- 

lime, 6,500,000 f.; manufactured 

3,000 f refined sugar, 2, 900, 000 f.; tim- 

, 2,500,000 f.; and iron and copper, 1,500,000 f. 

total "imports avd exports in each year from 
‘t0'1854 were as follows :— 


Exports. 

£549,163 

420495 

THT 

862,181 

1.751,208 

1,657 ,vss 
from France were 
French produce, and 
and oe produce, out of 
The imports from England 
f.; and from Spain, which 
2,759,140 f. The articles which 


he i manufactured stutls, 
nmo muslins, silken and woollen 
ie coral for chaplets and neck- 
antimony for g the eyebrows, English 

: pn he ironmongery, arms, 


ines, tea, mirrors, glass ware—including beads 
. the latter ex- 
tin Sudan for their weigiit in gold. The 
re in use amoug the Arabs 
th of trade of growing importance, and 
pare stated to be particularly attached to 
as well as the cotton manufactures of 
"The consumpti of imports by the Arabs 
the French complain that 
g whe Giver whieh fall into the hands of the 
ition seldom return in any shape. The 
tothe markets with horses, cattic, fowls, 
#, dried figs, oil, &c., for which he receives 
in most cases no exchange of products 
atare the Arab to 
and most scanty 
bags the hard coin, 
or vase, avd buries it stealthily 
within or in the neighbourhood 


customs’ = received durin 
ay tr 1,740,007 f. 
‘The navigation 


es ey sale among the natives are calicoes 


duce in 
68 £, and in 1646, 866,477 £. ‘The 
amounted to 


new 
pang per A pelt Be particularly those 
towards Dowera and Busarik. ie 
pulation.) Shaler, ad An tt 
general at ‘gions for ten years, “under 16 dey 
regime, estimated the pop. at about 1 
33 persons to a sq. m., taking the st 
30,000 sq.m. The Europeans settled in that 
try, on the 3ist of December, | 1843, 
59,186. Of these 28,163 were French, 5,306 
lish and Anglo- Maltese, 17,270 Spanish and - 
guese, 4,994 Italians, 2,797 Germans, Ft be Be 
Belgians, 147 Russians, Poles, and Greeks. 
native pop., residing in the cities and to ‘on tl : 
same day, was 63,102 Mussuimans, 2,856 _ 
16,965 Isractites; total, 82,423. In an 
pert made in the early part of 1847, it @wag 
that 12 years before tale were but 11,000 
in Algeria: there were now 110,000. "The 
observed, that during the first years of the” 
occupation there were scarcely any European 
or children there ; but at present the Ka 
ulation numbered 25,000 women and 42, 
—it appears from official retaros that in} 
number of ‘civil Europeans,’ or rather 
Civilians, amounted to 156,607; and he ens 
145,587 Europeans residgnt there in 1854, 
79.577 were French, 6,279 Anglo-Mailtese, 
Spaniards, 8,188 Italians, 5,887 Germans, 
Swiss, and 2,251 not specified. “The native 
tion of the colony in the districts under’ 
government amounted in» to 2,056,298-—v 
625,296 men, 630,800 wi 800,202 ¢ 
In the districts occupied fhe peans i 
105.865 natives, thas making a total of 249, 
1848, there were for primary instraction 
ee el hea erly on schools and 10 al 
asile, which received together 3,858 
girls. At the commencement of 1 "ion 
178 boys’ and 119 girls’ schools and 67 
receiving 10,672 boys, and 8,986 girls, 
dary instraction, were at the t 
1855, ip addition to the college of 
had 333 pupils, secondary meg Y 
established at Bona, —_ 
Oran, besides two tee 
about 120 pu 


ae 





nd 4, 


ichs,. g 
omplexion is brown; aud someti 
with brown and eg oy [ ’ 
ners and customs of the Arabs of Algiers do not, 
a to M. Rozet’s account, differ in any 
SF gexrg from those of the Arabs of 
gy} Arabia. “The Arabs pagent. the 
regency of Algiers,” he says, “ may be divided into 
two great classes: those cullteating the soil, and 
who ocoupy houses and cottages; and the Nomadic 
or Arabs, who dwell in tents, and are not 
ne to any particular part of the country. 
belong to the same race, and speak the same 
langaage, though their manner of living is very dif- 
ferent. ‘They are generally tall and well-formed, 
Giudice Bcchy, without being cither fat or thin. 
sir hair is black, their foreleads high, their eyes 
wick and piercing, their mouth and nose well-made, 
their face oval, and their features rather long. 
Their skin is brown, sometimes olive; but I have 
seen many as black as Negroes, without, however, 
losing avy of the other characteristics of their race.” 
Algiers was formerly dependent 
i to whom, however, it acknowledged 
on 


lic, with a chief clective for life, and upon 
scale resembling that of the Roman empire 
the death of Commodus.” [ Shaler.) What was 
+ the Regency’ was composed of the dey, the 
a council-of-state called 

which generally consisted of 30 pashas. 

8 chosen from the Turkish 

janissaries, by the predominant 

ly,—a business conducted with 

and very seldom indeed withont 

course, the possession of the country 

has totally altered the old regime. 

to an order off the 22d July, 1834, the 
and the head administration of 

in the recta of epee were 
nor-general under the ers of 

A ral officer commanding 

’ t, a general — a 

rine, a procureur-general, a m 

& director of finances were charged, 

of the governor, with the different 
ts, and com his 
ae : jon was eye 
of the governor-general, to a civi 
At Algiers, and to two civil sub- 

it Oran and Bona. The civil 
tives which in 


iy ts and way x, 
minsetion af the cies of Al 
pagent 


| 
: 


turalized Frenchmen, and 25 f age; an 
municipal councillors must B bog A r cies 
naturalized Frenchmen ; or, if they be fo 
they must have obtained an ation 


Frenchmen are to enjoy 
in France; and that i : 
civil rights; an agrical or manufactur 
blishment in Algeria, or a definitive. 
joined to a three years’ residence, will. cot 
foreigners the same rights as Frenchmen. 
The division of the provinces and districts, ¢ 
military, was maintained. The civil terri 
form a department, administered by the civil 
rity, and Europeans residing there are to be’ 
tocommon law. The government of A. isito 
volve to the minister of war, who is to cent 
the services with the exce of the « 
»st-office, and treasury. erne 
e have the supreme direction of the 2 
ests, under the authority of the minster 
Near him there are to be placed a see 
a council of government, and a , : 
Arab affairs. The military territories are to-b 
ministered by the officer in command of the d 
aud the civil ones by a prefect, aided by 
of prefecture. The arrondissements are. te 
ministered by prefects, a the be 
ors, assisted by manici conncils. pre 
are to correspond direetly with the minister of 1 
but they ave to render an account to the g 
grneral of the state of the 


Naval and Military fore The fe 
the dey in 1824 cousisted of 3 frigates, r 


2 armed brigs, 5 schooners, a polaccre, 
[Shaler-| ‘The Turks, who formed te gre 
of the Algerine army, seldom exceeded -18j 
the corps of Chiloulis and Zouavi ier 


many more; while a call from the dey ¢ ring 
in all the Arabian chiefs who hapy to be 
affected or pa moment peg os highs 
oceasion of great emergency, ‘py 
lar dev might have renal a army of 
into the field. On the Ist January, I :2 
ber of French troops in the igeria 
29,193; in the province of 0,849; in th 
Constantine, 18,648 ; in all (with the additic 
staff, &c.) 82,037 European 
tives. In 1858, the strength of the army 
scattered in numerous detachments over 

hospitals were 7 
whole effective foree in 1842; 

sin t % 





eda i, 


ad 


peel oties Aldioen os the 18th of August, 
ay om the 816. 
nations —the Massyli, on the side | 27th August, the Algerine fleet was réduced 10 a : 
of Masinisea—and the Massyli | greater part of the batteries shenced,—one-half of ‘ 
dominion of Syphax, a Getulian | stroyed,—and no course left to the Algerine ruler to en 
by Casar, the territory, once the | himself on the mercy of tee British admiral The in 
of powerful kings, was re- | Iinjposed were the instant literstion of all captives . 
Numidia, Mauritania | som.—the repayment of i) same recetved as Tansom 
proud merore | since the commencement of the cutrent year,—and the 
possessions by the | of Christian sinvery for ever The dey was also 
by Belisarius, wader | nake a public apology to the Rotish ‘consal for 
the 6th cent. A hundred years | him inte prison. On the bat of Sapsember, Lord Exmouth 
revelation was effected hy the Saracens: and — the satisfaction of informing the Admiralty that all the 
of this country. down to the léth cont. | in Algiers, amounting to 1.211 —nmengst whom there was not 
Marocca. In the beginning of the 16ci | one Briton —were already embarked, with 337,000 
ever inveterate enemies of the Moors. en- | N 
of civil commotions, iivaded Algiers; | of such signal punishment on these 
January, 1510, its sultan recoenized the sov- | continaed to commit piracies upon 
In 1516, the weak sultan Selim Ken-Tehaim i 
Barbarossa, the zealous defender of Islamism, | sul caused a sudden rupture between the t 
his new carver, by causing | three years the French blockaded : at 
elected ‘in his stead. Barba- an expecition was fied ont from Torlon fir 
. Hayreifi, who, finding bim- | bombarding the place. The total military force 
on one side, and by the | this occasion, exclasive of the marine force, 
dominions ander the proteo- | men; and the Freach government professed ite wilifagnons, 
mitied by the Algerines | the even. of a dissoiniton of the Algeriuc goverment, * teleut- 
of 


ie 


spi 
ie 


257 
bei 
z 


Europe became so formidable to- | cert with the allies of France for the parpese 
cent. that Pope Pani LiL made use | should be the new order of things which might be 
V. to benefit to Christendom fr the 


if 


Excepting the 


i 


ia the land. extirpate the 
to watch each Aral, were nooessary 


tlon by Franee. No dependence whatever ls to be 
natives, either the Arabs of the plain, or the 
~ We have nomore power over them,” says M 


the Americans over the eaveger of t 
oe 


aot 
ieF 


munity cultivat 
empire of knowledge aud civilization over oneof the 
of Unie earth's surlace. 


ALovens, Anas, 





» ci the Moors might 
it a distance, usion vanished on 
ettin | ae on shore; the streets were narrow and 
hy, and there were no buildings of importance, 
gave ‘thé bafracks of the Janissaries. One broad 
treet ran through it from E to W, containing the 
the principal merchants, the corn and other 
ete’; but the rest of the streets, until the | century ago, Shaw esti 
possession of the town, were so narrow | sone authorities, how 
two persons had hardly room to walk abreast. | sul Shaler, rated the po : 
; on opposite sides of the street moreover | souls. In February 1838, 
each other, and ge in proportion | contained 28,962 inhabitants, of whom 
as they rose from the ground. The motive of this Christians, 12,822 Mahommedans, ub Je 
arrangement seems to have boon the desire to find about 3,000 Kabyles, Negroes, &c. | Biat 
shelter from a burning sun. The upper part of the 1852, the pep. was returned at 41,402, 
town is still dark, angular, and irregular; but the | 24.913 were Europeans. A. i% 1,020 m. distant from 
» Brench have nearly rebuilt A., and the level region | Paris, and 497 m. from Marseilles, ; 
of the town is now well-opened and laid out. There | The Bay of Avomers, between Cape Matifu or Te- 
nine t morqués, and fifty smaller ones in | mendfus on thé E, and Res-Akonnadda or the 
ts finest public buildings were the five | eastern Pescada on the W, is about 12 m. wide 
cassarias, which serve as barracks. The French | 6 m. deep. The Haratch river, dese fron 
lied down the principal mosque to make room for | mountains of Beni-Musa, in the month of 
mare, and have erected public offices aud | “a muddy stream, scarcely nough 
in European style. The houses are | yacht’s gig iu,” discharges i into it; 
numbered, and the streets have received names. | W side is the city of Algiers, with a lighthouses 
¢ principal places or squares are the Place du | its mole, in N lat 36° 47° 20°, E . Pe 10° f 
Gouvernement, the Place de Chartres, the Place de la | ard), N "lat. 36° 48° 16°, E jong. 8° 01 19" (7%, 


Pecherie, the ae @isly, and the esplanade of the | Smyth|. At the entrance of bay, the wate 


-W 


principal edifices are the gover- | about 40 fath., shoaling gradually to 15 and Ii 
and the bishop's palaces, the cathedral, the | the Sshore. The anc is : 

& new moaqne, and a theatre. There | water, on a bottom of stiff mud; the be 
faubourgs, the Babrl-Wad and the | is exposed to all winds from ENE round ‘ 
a public garden. The military hos- | to NW; and the sea, which tumbles in 1 
the French is an immense esta- | therly gales, is prodigious, in co enc 
beautifally situated in what was formerly | abruptness of the coast, which, from 

about a mile from the town, The | depth at the anchorage, falls to 120 fath. 
palace or castle, an octagonal fort, | it. In the subjoined sketch, Point Pescada is desig. 
on the E side of the city and elevat- | nated by a; the city of Algiers by B; the ma 
— of its triangular outline; | the Emperor's fort, d; batteries, ¢ ee; the mouth; 

peror’s, outside the walls, | the Haratch, /, at the entrance of : 
ty and the kasbah; and was | have erected two forts; water fort, g7 
wen et of Mount Buje- | Matifu, A. 
he harbour, rans 
the sea; and is built on a 


ii 


i 
FF 


aH 





ene, aloes, ~~ sabe meat, salt, and ostri 


"the Rhine, 6 m. W of Mayence. 


or ALsEsuR, a comarca and small 
gal, on the W coast of Algarve, 15 m. 
os, near the mouth of a stream which | ALGORA, a town of spate, in New | 
p sea, 10 m. S of Cape Sardao. m. NE of Guadalaxara, 
} RES, a village of Spain, in the prov. ALGOZ, a village of Portugal, in 
¥ 3 fron Murcia. la Tras-os- Montes, 20 m. W of Miranda. 


f ALGUADA REEF, a cluster of recks in the 
one of the Andreanof group, in the | of Montaban, near the western month of the: 
" chain of islands. waddi, in 8 lat. 15° 41’, E long. 94° 114° 
HERO, a city on the W const of Sardinia, | ALGUASAY, a town of enexnela, n the prom’ 
roy. and 15 m. 8 by W of Sassari; in N lat. | of Bareclona, 50 m. SSE of A , 
" ang. 8° 9. Pop. 7.125. It is ‘built-on a ALGUSA, or Lixosa, an un habteat island in 
: atting out from a sandy beach, in the Mediterranean, 24 m. N of Lampedwsa, It is 
logram, with stout walls flanked | about 6 m. in circuit, and of volcanic ori 
oa towers. | ALGUTSBODA, a town of Sweden, the teen 
GINET, a town of Spain, in the prov. avd 12 | and 30 m. SE of Wexio. 
ory. AL-TADR, 2 mass of rains in the desert er tha 
ISKOI-SYRT, a broken series of high jar, in the pash. of Bagdad, 60 m. SW of nk 
p the E frontier of Siberia, which connects | occupying # space of ground upwards of a mile 
ct of the Ural range with the chain of | diameter, enclosed by a circular wall of immense 


See Drrarnenin. 


| thickness, with square bastions at every Fp 4 
p of Transylvania, in the circle | and measuring 5,460 yards. The whole is 
[5 m. ENE of Deva, on a sinall tribu- of a coarse brownish grey limestone, abounding 
: Pop. in 1851, 1,173. marine shells, and so closely fitted that, if cement 
Y,a lange indentation of the const | has been used, it cannot be traced. ‘These! 
district, in the Cape colony of South | ruins are described by Dr. Rows in the Oth vol. and 
the ler rocky point of Cape Recife, 
gh and Cape ey oye “4 
26" 243’, 7m. to tbe SW | ALHA 
edement’s river. The anchorage | - 80: om oH of Gop. 
Rocky point and Fer- 
in the bay, presenting good = 
obliged six mentee of the year, ro 
of the NW winds, perfectly | ticable road across the sierra in this 
exposed to SE wi which streets are narrow, and the houses poor, 
Te od and February | manufacture is that of woollen cloth. There: 
t the year equally safe as Ta ca, huretted mineral baths here, which have 
The tide riscs from 6.to 7 ft. en in high repute, as indeed is indlossed 
Of Port-Elizabeth lies 3 m. N of Cape | name, which is a corruption of the Moorish Ai 
in S lat. 83° 46°, the cap. of the | mdm. The source which ge tees 
about 16 m. NW by N from the port. | temp. of 110°. The soil of the envilees 
asoand the ee abounds with game, | upon a limestone rock, and the sanceeted 
6 he ph ges, hares, quails, | confined to that of crain—Also a town in e 
Se id ducks. The Hg from the bay | tile, 8 m. 8 of Calataynd, se ga 
; » gum, hides, skins, butter, soa, “x medicinal springs and baths.--A 
prov. of Mareia, 21 m. Wi 
Coal has been seen at many points with- | provided with baths, 
0 m. wf the shipping beach. Sce article Exua- | ALUAMBRA, or 


IDANALES, or Arconaes (Los), a cluster 
coast of Peru, in 8 lat. 21°50", W 


88 in. SW of Santa-Fe. 


ues satpge 
eof Bt. Clair co, is Michi- 


am. ee nom ¥ ' Rr im gus, 18 
‘ eighty ary prov. c Para seat ra 
® x j ' ‘ a ; 


a ate 


ay hanpe to | per 


ae 





shiny Bil rvsinitiier siege Mate 


Tee ety 


of 
N. piace the bail. and 


JCK a Tairumdorll obank 
te te her ed 


Cape Quillates and 
at the ssc ag province of Rif, 
— 


of the kingdom of Marocco, in N 
eagues W of Melilla, and 30 8 of 
ih faces it on the coast of Spain. The 
ar shape, and built on a rock 
co a Seine ¢ from the N and E; on the W 
it is guarded by two Saitesins, which command 
sea and the surrounding country as far as near 
the Wad-Nacer; on the S.are three bulwarks pro- 
tected by two curtains covered with masonry. 
_ ALHUE, a town of Ciili, in the district of Col- 
ch 50 m. SW of Santiago. 
NPUR, a village of Hindostan, in Sirbind, 
in N lat. 80° 9°, 3 m. NE of Ghazdinpur. 
_ALI,-a town of Sicily, on the E const, 15m. SSW 
Messina.—Also a town of Russian Georgia, 50 m. 
W of Tiflis.—Also a village of Persia, in Mazan- 
deran, on the southern descent of the watershed be- 
tween the streams flowing N to the Caspian, and 5 
towards the plain of Persia. 
,;& town of Spain, in the prov. of Cindal- 
9 m. E of Gaadaloupe.—Also a v. of Sicily, 30 


m. of Palermo. 
fue. e. Ali's pageant a village of Per- 


yee an.—Alsoa v. in Mazanderan, on the 


river.—Also av. in the prov. of Irak-adjemi, 


FEEGEFEE3. 
a 


85. m. NE of Senna.—Also av. in the delta of the 
pes opposite the New Mall branch,— Also | 


hanistan, on the Adruscund river. 
and in the Caspian, near the W 


ay. ‘eatern 
LI, an 
N lat, 39° 5’. 

A, a town of Spain, in the snes. and 25m. 
; on the Guadaloupe. Pop. 1.100.— | 
: ‘ezoree vy. of Kurdistan, | m. E of Elkash, 
: a town of Naples, in the prov. of 

silic m. E of Potenza. 
IANO, » town wn of Naples, 2m. W of Gacta, in 


as SKO! OF, frtroe of Russia in the prov. 
mi, and gov. of ‘Tobulsk, 120 m. SW of | 
avian 


in N lat. 52° 50” 
LIAS! Bee ALasuna. Saar 

al ARK A ~place on Ls] rom 
Rita o Anke ein aitedein's days NE of 
elevated Rein of Persia, in Azerd- 
the Zab. Colone! Monteith 

t at 7,500 feet. 
24m. E of Silistria, 


7 and oni the W Totogt 
reer tly Spear ies nes 


and 75 m, in its fioo te 
does not exceed im, 
The N part is caren 
Sierra-Morena, which 
ranean, and terminate in Stent 
Escaletes. The 8 
surface, intersec’ 
and streams which dled 
of the N. In the vicinity of the ¢ 
pal — The —s poke pete 
with the esparto rae J 
thyme, ss get lavender, the. él 
; caper. The soil generally is nay, 
| clay and marl; that of the plains, eo 
| of rich clay intermingled with fine aad i 
| ordinary fertility, and rewards the 
| dustry of its cultivators with luxuriant ¢ 
| oranges, citrons, figs, almonds, olives, 
considerable quantities of cotton and sugar. 
dy is extensively manufactured, and wines of es 
lent quality: those of the environs of Alicant 
particularly esteemed, being “rich will ~ 
taste combined with sweétness,” [Ford] — 
huerta of A. the land never rests: 
| sown in September and reaped in the end 
| when maize is put in which comes off ab 
middle of September; while some eseulent ¢ 
also taken from the same The 
| silk-worms and bees constitates an impor 
of industry; and grana or kermes are gat! 
the oak-trees in the environs of Bui 
| fine cloth, soap, and mannafactured, 
fisheries of cay and pilchard rd on the coust ro 
ductive.—The Hatt I saved feo into the 16 » a 
| tidas judiciales of Al Alcoy, Alicante, . af 
Callosa- de-Ensarria, Callosa z Con na 
tecca hiche, Gandia, Jijona, 
Onteniente, Oribnela, and Pago; 
again subdivided into 206 pueblos. 
Aurcanre, the cap. of the above 
time town of great antiquity, the 
Valencia, and, next to those of Cadi 
the most 2th igen cin 
on a bay of the 
ig. 0° Fis ora 
ade m, 


and thes, 


xX 





ad the quality of which is held in 
msn export ane which—notwith- 


it Gaecbeantees of political misrale and 
laws and assessments—continues ex- 


ly active, consists in the various articles of 

%) dia produce as soap, wine, wool, raisins, salt, 

q aniseed, antimony, alum, e., for 

it forms an entrepot, and the value ‘of which 
{at one time estimated at the annual amount of 

In 1842 the foreign exports amounted 

to only £137,813. In the same year, of 229 vessels 
which entered inwards at this port, with a total 
of 51,958 tons, 81 vessels of a total tonnage 
9,265 tons were British, and the invoice value of 

J cargoes was £39,519 ; while that of their out- 
ows was £35,218. ‘In 1856, 109 British ves- 
is erin tons, entered this port, and the vaine 

, ; was £164,257. The foreign im- 
d ports are baniware from England, linen from Genoa 

; = with cod-fish from Newfoundland, and 
the United States of America. Two 
teem between A. and Carthagena 

Sraprntion. in the dry season, 

a bocrimgge of A. is the residence of 
for Prassia and Sweden, and of 


: 7 a nage ment, Russia, Denmark, 


gh Its pop. in 1810 
ge was returned at onl 

~ Tara it at 25,000; but the Britis 

1842, estimated it at only 11,000, 

Bass 19,000. Steamers usually accomplish 
hetwixt this port and Valencia in 12 
ee is in of formation be- 
oorish general Abde- 

thistown in 715. In the war of succes- 
it adhered to Philip V. In the 16th cent. it 
great accession of pop. from the number 
Who took refage in it to escape the fre- 
wes of the Algerines. In 1706, its castle 

; the English. In 1813, defended by a 

] mead eet, it resisted the French general Suchet. 
i pig — Secinbuerne. — Townsend, — Commercial 


ong. 14° 163’. It is 


— from ee 

1FE, a town of Ni 

on the 1, bank wm the Vollmer, m. NW. 

Fop. 1,836. It occupies the site of of 

lifee of the Romans. 7 ae 
ALIGANJ, a town of Hindostan, in the distriot 

of Sarun, in N lat. 26° 8’, 54 m. NW of Dinapore. 
ALIGAUM, a town of Hindostan, in the re 

Berar, 68 m. SW of Ellichpur. | > sine 
ALIGNAN-DU-BENT, a commune of Frat 

the dep. of Herault, arrond. of Beziers. Pop, 
AL. GONDI, a hag of Hindostan, in ‘the 

trict of Deoghur, in N lat. 21° 124,2 m. E by N 

Sunga. “ 
ALIGUAT, a low wooded islet off the N coast 

Mindanao, in the Philippine group, in N lat. 8°, 

E long. 123° 8. 
ALIGURH, Attyovrn, or Arranur, district of 

India, in the doab of the Gan sod the Jam, 

lying to the 8 of the district of Sena. 

sq. m.. Pop. in 1848, 739,856, chiefly idindwe 

surface is generally level, and the MK re 


ducing wheat, millet, cotton, 
cet 


- 
’ 


ea .— The fort of A., 53 m. N Ay 
by the British with severe loss in 1803" 
was in some places 400.ft. wide, with 
to float a 74- 


ALIKE ISLANDS, three small i 
strait of Macassar, in 5 lat. 3° 41’, 
ALIKHULILP (Care), a ara pot fo on 
of Patagonia, in 8 lat. 55° 12’, W lon 
ALIKIT, a village of Siberia, i in 
the head of the Olevek river, ery: ¥ 
ALIMENA, a canton and town of as ‘in the. 


v. of Palermo, 18 m B by & of Dulomeaien 


‘op. 3,376. 


ALIMPAPON, a town on the W const of he ie + 


land of Mindanao, in N lat. 7 eri 
ALI-MUSJID, a fort of Afghanistan, in 
ber pass, 8 m. from its E entrance. The wid 
the pass is here only 150 yds.; alt. above # 
2,433 ft. It was captured by the British i 
1839; but of 2,442 :"inen who were posted he 
fewer than 243 died in 57 days, trow-the. ar 
someness oe! pom it wa hia he t 
een coun fort wa 


HT LINAGHUR s town of E 
of Oude, 20 n.. N of Garipe 
10 m. W of Tricolar. 
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H 
: 


in circumference, 
ad from a bey of the sea.— Pallas. 
Sp abe peep 


aan fo 8 . Toc iw ct Fiat ono a. E 


of Ankober, at an alt..of 5,271 ft. above sea-level. 
ee of about 260 houses, with a Mahomme- 
of about 1,000. It occupies only one of the 
precipitous eminences into whieh the en- 
tire cee side is here broken at its junction 
with the plain. Wheat, barley, maize, beans, pease, 
eotton, and the oil-plant, are here cultivated in fields 
moutiting in terraces to the height of 3,000 or 4,000 
ft..on the mountain side.—/arris. 
-ALIPATOK, an island in Hudson's strait, at the 
entrance of Ungava bay, on the coast of Labrador; 
in N lat. 60°, W long. 67°. 
ALIPI, a town of Hindostan, in Travancore, 
which Milburn places in N lat. 9° 30’, B long. 76° 
$4’, near_a river which has communication ere 
that of Quilon. Horsburgh places Porea in this 
sition; but adds that. there is a Village called Alipi 
bi Teagaes to the N. Buckingham, on the other 
hand, states that the natives on this coast were un- 
ited with the name Porea; but said that the 
town was called Alipelly or Alipee. It is about 40 
ini from Cochin. Pop. 13,000. 
ALIPORA, a jaghire of Bundleeund, in Hindo- 
pw between heap and Jausi, on the r. bank of 
Ganges, in N lat 25° 15’, Area $5 sq.m. Pop. 

9,000. 1 P- 
ALIPORE, a town of Hindostan, in N lat. 22° 
80',.21 m. NW of Folta. ‘There is a large gaol here 
in which evitninals sentenced to long periods of im- 
prisonment are generally confined 

 ALIPUR, a -_ in Msi Punjab, on the mad 
from Sarink ur. akin a village of 


on the bank of the | ndus. 
: ‘A, a town of Ceylon, in N lat. 6° 54’, 53 
m. SE ftom Candy. 
ALISESBINTE-REINE, a village of France, in 
eo *Or, arrond. and 7 m. NE of Semur. 
. 776. "There are iron-mines and mineral aprings 


: Dviliags of Persia, in Averdbijan, in N 
88° 8’, 24 m. _ a : =} Si 
& village siatic Turkey, in the 
Diarbekir, 4 Mews, ride K la 8 from 
h, 2 meg Sor peo The en- 
re well-cultivated, juce grain, cot- 
G, or Anisnena, ver of Af 
rising in the N the & of 
‘flows 5, and the Alingar at 
® course of about 90 m. through a 


river ani- 
on 
ns 


_ a 


mm ALIWAL, @ village of 8. Africa, in the: 
of Albert, on the 1. bank of the Orange river, 


m. NE of Graaf-Reynet. 
ALIWARRA, a village of: Hindostan, in 

20° 58’, 3 m. N of Ghizgur. ss 
ALIXAN, or Axissax, a commane of I 

of La Drome, arrond. of Valence. Pop. 2,48 
ALIZAY, a commune of France, = ; 

arrond. of Lotiviers, in ‘the | 

Rouen railway. Pop. 570. ; 
ALIZYE, a village of Afghanistan, in 

40’, 40 m. N of Quetta, a 
ALJAMILLA (Simera a a range in § 

ramification of the Sierra-de- rilabres, ins 

of Almeria, in Granada, terminating in’ 
ALJEZUR, a town of P ! 

the comarca and 18 m. NNW of Lagos,: 

stream of the same a ‘é he 
ALJIRACA, a river 

from the Andes into the Ginqullba i, 
ALJUBARROTA, a town of { Portugal, in 

madura, 15 m. SW of Leiria. 1,600," ‘ 

of Portugal defeated John I. oectinte e en 

virens of this town on the 14th of Aust, 138 
ALJUCEN, a town of 

Badajoz, on a ‘small river of 

tlows into the es 9m. roto 
ALJUSTREL. a town of "Portugal, in Estrema- 

dura, 12 m. SSE of Leiria—Also a town in ‘the 

prov. of Alemtejo, 10 m. 8 of Ferreira, youl ext 
AL-KALAH, a harbour for small 

coast of Tunis, m N lat. 36° 54’. 
ALKAM, a town of Lower 

nearly ite to Nadir, at the 

commencing at Haou, on the lL. bank 

near Dendera, and running parallel with 

under the successive names of Moye, § 

Kahr-Yussuff, enters the Rosetta branch of 

Jutland, at ‘the pis end age ot 

Skanderberg.—Also a village : 

prov. and 8 m. NW of 
ALKERSLEBEN, a of : bt 

m. E of Arnstadt. 
ALKERTON, a parish in Orford 6m 

of perv Area ee eg 3 ; 
ALKHAM, a parish in ng 

Dover. Area 3,200 acres, inne gow 
ALKIL, a town of gat ye 

85 m. NNE of Koslow 

Pape 


on the H 





vy square building 

. hanging quite over a preci ad 

ey. is viele Oar trae the coat, 

a NW direction from the summit of the 
tain. Wolff says, the grave of the prophet 
is here, to which the Jews from Mosul and 


ES wank image. 

BVATEA. Sons of Russia, in the gov. 
nd 30m. NE of Karsk. 
ALKRINGTON, a township and village in the 
fish of Oldham-cum-Prestwick, 44 m. N by E of 


UKURA, or Axcovna, a Maronite village in 
¢ Libanus district of Syria, consisting of about 
(00 houses, and tributary to the governor of Jebail. 

d at the foot of a lofty precipice ; and its 
above sea-level must be considerable, as 
ro found no leaves on the mulberry 
ree and silk-worms still in the egg here, on the 

ith of April, while at Tripoli they were already 
ght into the gardens. 
RURIAT ISLANDS, a group of islets off 
coast of Tunis, 12 leagues 8 by E 4 E from 
Mahmar.*» They are sometimes called the 
Istaxps. © 

ER LAKE, a lake of Sweden, in the 
wor. of Ocrebro, under the paralle] of 59° 23’. It 
2m. in extreme length from SSW to NNE, and 
outline. It is connected with the 
to the NW; and discharges itself into 

near Cariskoga. 
town of Bornu, 60 m. 8 of Kouka, in N 


12’. 
ACUDDAPU, a village of Hindostan, in the 
of Daverandah, in N lat. 16° 52',8 m. § 


Bee ALaovasn. 

f Al, a considerable river of Asi- 
y, in the pash. of Adalia, rising between 
gh and the Solymbab-Dagh, in N 
flowing first SSE, and then SSW, 
flank of the Solymbah-Dagh, and 
the plain of Phineka, to Phineka bay. 

and dangerous to ford. 
-~DI-SESIA, a town of Picdmont, 18 
Pop. 1,600. Copper-mines are 


canal 75 m:in length has 
the Gumti and the Ganges: The tem re. 
the lower districts is sultry, and linble to the ac 
of hot winds; that of the hilly region is 
more equable and genial; e principal 

rted from this prov. are cotton, 
indigo, saltpetre, opium, diamonds—from the. 
merly rich mines of Pannah or Panna, in the Bun-, 
delknnd—sugar, &e. The traffic upon the Ji . 
is very considerable. quantities of eotten 


Large ; 
are shipped for the Calcutta market, and the trans-) 


pot of indigo and sugar also employs vessels. 
he majority of the inhabitants, estimated in 1 
at 2,446,858, are Hindus, about one-eighth only of 
their number professing Mahommedanism. ) The 
territory which now forms the prov. of A. was ubs, 
dued by the Patan emperors of Delhi; but in the 
15th cent, became an independent kingdom, the 
enpital of which was Juanpur. After the fall of the: 
Mogul dynasty, it was appropriated by the nabob of 
Onde; and was ultimately ceded by Saadet Ali, at 
the beginning of the presout cent., to the Bengal) 
government, 7 tre 
The zillah or judicial subdivision of Allahabad, 
snrrounding in its greater extent the city of A. 
stretching in detached portions nearly 100m, a 
the banks of the Ganges and Jomna, me area 
it 


+ 


ae, 


of 2,800 sq. m., with a 1848 of 7 
whom five-sixths are The soil, 
a, is ee 


; 


Le RO en te tO TE AO lt ie et tO Oe oe 


_— of rich een loam, 
rley, pease, an tatoes are grown 

ble quantities; and dase 1801 the prodace of-o 
cotton, and indigo has very greatly augmented. In 
1815 about 550,000 meres were under cu : 
and yielded an as mt of 2,793,244 pees; 
large have-since been rendered produ 

The ¥ of cotton-cloths and chintzes for 
Manufactured in Currah and 4 
greatly diminished; but the baftaes and # 
Allahabad and Futtehpur are stillin cor 
demand. The transit-trade from the lowe 
vinces consists chiefly in Sambher salt, unwrot 


iron, cotton, and shawls. ; 
Avtamanan, [i.e ‘the Abode of Aedes 


HE 


a i 
"Race 
Pane = = 


sf 


fied city in Hindostan Proper, the cap. of 
and zi of the same name, jis situat 


ty 


ee es 





! 


| 


the vicinity of A., are the serai 
Sultan Khosru and his mother. 
t native buildings of the 
of superstractares of mud upon the 
rine splendour. The schools established 
for the: education of native youths are prosperous. 
A tory has been erected in the en- 
virons’by the government; and the city is rapidly 
price, toa air of business and prosperity. The 
rank which A. once ccnseed as the 
mart for the cotton of the Deccan and of the 
‘south of the Jumna, has been transferred 
to fr; but the advantages of its site consti- 
tate it the emporiam of Oude, Bundelkund, and 
md.’ The pop., exclusive of the garrison, 
, in 1803, estimated at 20,000; in 1834 it was 
45,021, exclusive of Euro 
ite The undulating surface of the country 
in the environs of A. affords namerous advantageous 
sites for bungalows, many of which are scattered 
about-here. ‘The Bundelkand bank of the Jamna, 
A., is rocky, rising in towering cliffs 
crowned with pagodas and monldering hill-forts; 
but 1 ks of the Ganges here have no particular 
beauty beyond its common features. A. is the en- 
trepot for the traffic by steamers and the larger 
country-craft on the Ganges; and the navigation of 
the Ganges, formérly impeded by dangerous rocks, 
has Beon cleared, and boats of the largest size used in 
inland navigation now pass up and down in safety; 
bat deep water ceases here, and the real difficulty even 


na teae Ht of. the. 


hs 


to thé smaller coantry-craft, begins above, between | ¢ Pri 
| dep. of Meurthe, arron:. of Toul, 4m, W 
from extended irrigation, becoming every year more | “r 


Avand Agra, This part of the navigation is also, 


Hence the importance of a line of rail- 
way for Upper India, terminating here. It is ex- 


pected that A. will be connected with Delhi, by the | 


of the East Indian railway, in 1859. The 


1 Of A. is said to be healthy; but it possesses 
a mor climate than any other place in the | 
Doab. A. is the permanent station of the Surdder | 


commission —a ly of judges forming a circuit- 
ar to the duidve Dewany Adawlat of 
gal.” A. is supposed by d'Anville and by Dr. 


ou ts idence of the emperor Achar, and owed 

st of the magnificence which it formerly 

Av holds minence in Hindu vener- 

; Hest , OF sacred con- 

ivers. nunber of pilgrims of all 

yAnntially repair to A. to bathe themselves 

aie estimated at u ~~ of 

Pupees formerly levied on 
Some ‘ y, prod 


dia uced an aver- 


. 


: streams under the 
eae a 


§ and of the pop. of | 


| inaccessible snowy 


| 





to occupy the of the ancient Palim- 
Minsnell opposes this opinion. It was a | 


| 74m. ESE of Seringapa’ 


SE to its stream 
the W. united streams form th 
ALIATRE, a canton and town of Frane 
Morbihan, arrond. of Vannes. Pop. of th 
m. SE of Vannes, 1,975 in 1842. 
ALLAIS. See Aves. 
ALLAJERRI, a villa 
trict of Weinganga, in 
Rawpyli. 
ALLAKHYUNA, a river of Siberia, fi 
to the Aldan, in N lat. 60° 307 Cutt 
the Aldan range, in a deep valley abou 
it aacks On —- - that chain into 
masses of different geo! formation, 
stone which prevails on the W side of the rive 
appeariag altogether on the E. Erman 
bed of this river at the point where he 
have an alt. of 1,906 ft. above sea-level. 


ALLALEIN, one of the great glaciers of $ 
land descending from the Saas: 


a 7 f 
ks which attain ‘an alt, of 
15,000 ft. between the valley of Saas and that of 
Zermatt, in the Pennine Alps, in the canton of’ i 
lais. Profexsor Forbes has given a plan and 
of it in his Trerels through the Alps, p. 345. — 
ALLAMAN, a village of Swi int 

of Vaud, on the NW side of the lake of G 

‘in. SW of Lausanne. es il 
ALLAMBADY, a town of Hindostan, in My 
ALLAMIENA, a town of the States-ofthe-Chat 

to the NE of Civita-Veechia, sabiB ryan 


ALLAMPS, a commane and village 


of Hindostan, 
lat. 21° 48, 9 ma. 


re} 
7 
bas ols“ 


lombey. Pop. 451. Glass is manafitetared 
ALLAN, a river of Perthshire, flo in: 
rection from the braes of Ogilvie to Dunbla > 
it turns 8, skirts the v. known as the Bridge 
lan, and joins the Forth 2 m. above Stirling?” 
entire course is about 18m. The S¢ottish Cer 
railway rons through the most picturesqle’ po 
s — valley of the ap tony dee small ‘tril 
the Teviot, descending from Skelfhill-pen, 
ing into that river 3 m. above Hawick. ~~ 
ALLAN, a commune and village of Fy 
of Drome, 6 m. E. by 8 of Montelimart. 
Excellent red wines are grown here. 
Oey ~_ — vage oF 
ALLAN (Bripor or), a 
m. N of Stinting, on the id from 
Callander, and a station of the Scottish C 
way = It is a rising in ec 
proximity to the mineral of A irthrie. 
ALLAN (Movs), a bill in SE Australia, | 
to the N of the : 
Lactilan, in 8 lat. 33° 9. 
ALLANBURG, a Howry U : 
co, of Weiland, Tm. from Catherine’ 
ALLANCHE, a commune and village 
in the dep. of Cantal, arrond. of Murat. 
of the snme name, & oh of the Al 
NNE of S42, 2,6 


eT 
vat 





which bends in an easterly difection, 
ing the Susquehanna in = 
also of Catskill. The yidenes rivers whi 
a and villages | this chain are the Gohiogany, on 
t. It receives its name | Greenbriar, Kanhava, and Bamnire nd, ¢ 
western extremity of | and the Delaware, the Susquehanna, Potom c, 
James-river on the E, These rivers rise in: 
streams which, after creeping silently and quietly 
arrond. and 8 m. NE of Brives. | along the bases of the mountains, by many ar it 
tri ate windings, gather themselves at length i 
Hf, a cominune and town of France, dep. | rivers. The eastern chain, called the Blue ; 
ps-du-Rhone, arrond. and 6 m. E by N of | Blue mountains, is considerably narrower t 
#, near the source of the Jaret. Alt.above | Alleghany; but runs in a generally parallel dit 
Excellent white | tion. It passes off from a culminating point on’ 
| western range in N. Carolina Clin; 
LLAVAGNA, a towa of Dalmatia, 135 m. NNE | Peak, 6,701 ft. high, and bifurcates in V 
ra-Vecchia. | sending off one branch through the NE states: 
LLAYARYTAKANDA, or Ucyartaxpo. a town | as Quebec, and another to the W as far as Ki: ‘ 
: 20 m. E of Hyderabad, in N lat, 25° 21’, E | in Upper Canada, The next summits in of 
41". Pop. 5,000. It has some trade, and | alt, in this part of the chain are, according to 
ares of cotton. recent admeasurements of Professor Guyot:” 
INGS, a parish in Wiltshire, 4 m. E | sam-cone or Guyot's Peak, alt. 6,661 f.; Bi 


wh 


“= 


“ SS eS 


fos Sab nee 225. eet = 


N of Devizes. Area 5,483 acres. Wop. in 1841, | Knob, 6,612 ft.; Hairy Bear, 6.597 ft; " 
); in 1851, 1,109. Penk, 6,595 ft.; Gibbe's Peak, 6,586 fj all . 
te highes 


“ALLE, a river of East Prussia, in the reg. of Ko«| ing Mitchell's Peak, till recently ropu' 
flowing into the Pregel on the 1. bank, at | in the system, the alt. of which, as detern ; 
after a course of 136 m. in a general NE | Prof. Guyot, is 6,576ft The low pac 6 : 


ee 


in which it Allenstein, Gutstadt, | these two branches, ealigd the Appalachian Valley, 
, Schippenbeil, Friedland, and Allenbarg. | is composed of the older limestones, From m 
; to Priedland.—Also a river of Swit- | Canada the western bifurcation ranges round. t 
“*gerland, in the caut. of Berne, an affluent of the | NW and joins the Rocky mountains, ‘The averag 
Doubs, on whiich a Catholic v. of the same name is | height of the Blae mountaius is about 1,500 
, ‘ ing from a base not exceeding 9 m. in be 
AELEEAHABAD. See Avianan. The most important rivers which take their ris 
ALI ILANCHE, an elevated valley in the | the Blue mountains are the Roanoke, the Pe 
Papas Ape lyin to the SE of Mont-Iilanc, in- | Santee, Savannah, and Alatamaha on the 


rrwex ire flowing from the Lac-de- | Alabama and the Mobile on the 8; and on the 
Jom bal | a NE direction. the Tenessee. The bev and ‘fer ey 
AL Len? et he BW of Michigan, U. which scparates the two great of th 
L Can. Area 840 sq. m. Pop. in | leghany cliain is intersected by several ramifica- 
in 1850, 5,125.—Its capital, of the sume | tions, of which the principal ante ‘orthern and 
, on both sides of the Kalamazu river, | Southern mountains of ia. The men : 


N of Detroit. Pop io 1850, 752. 
GHANY MOUNTALNS, ALixonanms, or 


TAX Movuwrarns, a t mountain-system 
whidh/exteniing in a genera) direc- 
from the northern confines of 
in isolated summits to the ex 
the latter runs th h N.E 
ote 5 ae Se rh 
a@ grow jome k 
witch, Mout W ve , 6.285 fe. 
level of the sea, there 


Th) tories 





on its right Conewago, which 
of Lake Chalangue and French 
forms a direct commaunication with 
the left Toby's Creek and the Cone- 
eR in N lat. 40° 28°, W long. 
of 1,188 ft. above tir le-water in 
2 ol with the Monongahela, and 
0, here a quarter of a mile broad. 
no of the course of the A. is 400 m. 
ble as far as Hamilton, 270 m. above its 
with the Ohio. Its banks are generally 
es tracts of fine cultivation and mea- 
with ridges covered with 
me chestnut; and its waters are remark- 
able for their limpidness. 
ALLEGHANY, a county in the WSW of New 
U.S., on the Geneseo river, which intersects 
Sto N. Area 1,185 sq.m. Pop. in 1840, 
* in 1850, 37,808. The E and W parts of 


eo, consist of an elevated table land, from 1,500 
2,500 ft. above tide-water in the Hudson. The 
Genesee valley canal, commencing at Olean, on the 


Alleghany river, passes through the co. from 8 to 
N, and forms a communication from the Erie canal 
at 


to Pittsburg. The cap. is Angelica. 

aco. in the WSW of Penusylvania, in which 

. and Alleghany rivers unite to 
—_ — raus 14 m. within the co. 
m. in 1840, 81,235; in 1850, 

; on Tl a leg of which the town 

on the Ow wk ork river, may be re- 
a8, a suburb.—Also a co. in the extreme W 
Area 800 sq.m. The great Balti- 
allroad commences at Cumberland, 


e cap. of Pisco, Pop. in 1840, 15,690; in 1850, 
Also a co. in Virginia, drained by the 
of Jnmes river. Area 521 sq.m. Pop 


1 1840, se in 1850, 8,515.—Also a township in 
bseaperer iy Pennsylvania. Pop, in 1840, 1,839; 
q There are several other townsbi 
name in the of state of Pennsylvania: in 
ngo with a pop. of 1,174; in Somerset 0. 
a of tee iu Westmoreland co. with a 
8.329; in Cambria co. with # pop. of 1,488; 

with a por. of 2,852. 
ntha —the 
bat. 29° 254’, 
(Fog gah SS censeen It isa 
" ders, rising to an alt. of 939 ft. 
en the 8 side. Abont 
son it in collecting 


Allaig’r—a_ commune 
: Loire, arrond. and 
Gard, of Alanis, 


ete 


A 
France, of picky cant. 
the Benwcke. There is 
mine in the neighbourhood, 

peng small river ie Oa 
ing w Kenwyn, 
mouth harbour.—There isa ve ae 
in Flintshire, which disa 
under ground near M 
Det below Caergwrie. ‘ihe. a — 
shire, which falls into the Stour near B sepa 
Also two streams, distinguished as the 
” est A., which, rising on the border @ 

flow N throngh Northumberland for ab 
nniting between Hexham and ; 
South Tyne, about 2 m. above Hayde 
a small stream of Scotland, in Roxb 
ing § into the Tweed a little above M 

ALLEN, a township in Northampton ¢ 
rylvania, U. 8. Pop. 1,156.—Also a 
Cumberland co. in the same state. ~ 
Also aco in the WNW of Ohio, on the | 
land between Lake Frie and the Ohia,. 4 
sq.m. Pop. in 1840, 9,079; in 1850, 1 109 
cap. is Lima.—Also a co. in the NE é 
Arn 650 sq. m. Pop. in 1840, Snet Py 
16,109. The Wabash and Erie canal } 
this co., of which the cap. is Fort V ome 
co. on the 8 border of Reatookg. Arca 300 
hen in 1810, 7,329; in 1850, 8.742. Ite gape! 

Scotteville.—Also a township in Hillsdale ¢o., M 
igan. Pop. 1,053. 

ALLEN (Boe or), a large morass, or rather a # 
ries of moraxses, in the prov. of Leinster in T 
comprising nearly all the morasses N of the 
bloom mountains, 8 of the parallel of Mull 
E of the Shannon. That portion which Ties 
NW of Kildare eo. has a superficies:of 36,490; 
with an average elevation of 270 ft. above low ti 
The W portion, sometimes called the 
is about 41,075 acres in ar with an iy 
vation of 266 ft.—Near S ex’ extremity 
is a cultivated tract of land 44 m. ye wie 
in breadth, known as the island of A., on the 
which rises a conical hill of 300 ft, alt. ee 

ALLEN (Loven), a lake of Ireland, in the.o 
Leitrim and of Roscommon, various! 
source of the ae or as the first, ‘a chi 
of lakes into which that ri : r 
N ond S 6g m. Its greatest ‘etl 
E side the Shevenerrin and Dew! 
rise respectively to the height of 00% 
ae eee ) : 

ALLEN (Sait), a parish i Corneal 
by W of Trarq, Area 3,501 acres. +! 
a a 

ALLEN a of 
of Arnslerg, circle of 

. of 


eland, 


ar, a 


Boushos- | 


re" 


a 
i 


‘Barrow. - 


My 





ae ecavie, tothe See Norruat 

near the r. bank of | ALLERTON-CHAPEL, 

: batag, Sime npr tet 

NSBACH, a town of Baden, on the N bank | chape See ee 
BACH, a to’ on e ' 

er e mie tee of railway from Toni. 3 tuts 


= to Radolfx: 
S ap: ee gat eae 
ia, in Australia; in § iat. 17° 


Kuaresborough. 
277; in 1851, 300. | 


parish in Herefordshire, 4m.| ALLERTSHAUSE 


2,007 acres. Pop. in 1841, 





rida 


tremity “e the Soomba 
» W;748—sAle: 
Area 612 ac 


on the W coast of 


ALLIGATOR 


pe 


i apse! 43 
pur 
ital ie 


1851, 61. A 
of the feudal 


Medwa 


a He 
a) 


sal gee 


sere skid ip. “The sha 
! one of the most im 


bof trade in this 





Sine 
of Dine, ae, 
in. Pop. 


ler pada 





3 peels a se ‘ee é 


i ; ce a i . a | 





* rag A ; 
: of Spain, in Estre- | m. 8 of Sase, 
joz.—Also # suburb | - 








a Tonga islands, tu'S lat. 19° 
f tsa 27". — 
| a river of Siberia, flowing into the Omolon, 
& bank, 30 m. below Kolimsk. 
30URG, a ad of Bohemia, | near Leit- 


I sland of Africa, in the bay of 
past of Adel, in N lat. 11° 50°. 
own in the peninsula of Malacca, 30 


oxi, an island of Asiatic Turkey, 
lying to the S of Afzia, and 
It is’ icluded in the sanjak of Biga, 
hiefly by Greeks, who cultivate 

nd vines. 
EN — mer cheage Morea, in the dis- 
irs from the town of Karitena, finely 
side of a ravine, at the foot of _ 
t 
“tee site of the ancient Helisson.— 


town of the ne Meeres, the L. side of 
a Sof V 
yay ted Bothnia, off the 


rn Pot Beata. in the rov. and 20 m. 
Tt is seated on the steep decliv- 
overlooking a rich vale, through 
ore meanders amidst orange and 
. 4,000. It was the municipal 

he Romans. 
ned town, now a hamlet, on the 
is, 4 m. SSE of Rori in Sind, of 
the cap. A low bridge of three 
band of A..’ thrown across a de- 
: cocked the Indus, alone remains 


— Burnes 
7 of Yarriba. in Western Af- 
of Katunga, the existence 
dopa brothers Lander. It 


being of recent ori re 
ge in circuit, an 


arrond. 

ST OYSTHAL 
of Olmutz, 12 m. / 
wrought in the neigh urhood. — 
given in rod rap 


ALP, a 


Latin albus, or the Greek aA@os, ba 
ginally given to mountains whose red A wove | 
perpetual snow, Cluvier says ‘he “called alt Wi 


lying masses of oa 
sic, toa to apply it to” 
and ibe tera alpine is synonymous with 
ALPAMARCA, a mina iliee S 
eastern descent of the Cordilleras, t 
sources of the Amazon, 6 
There is a silver-mine here. 
ALPAR, a town of Hungary, | 
the Theiss, 40 m. N of Szegedin. 
ALPE, a village of Austrian 
line, 5 m, W of Bormio. 
ALPE (Casteci-pett’) a vill 
the prov. of Florence, district of F 
215. 
ALPE (8an-Paoro-1y), a village 
the district of Premilcuore, oy, 285, 
ALPEDRINHA, a town of P Sir: ada 
ALPEDRIZ, a town, ec 
dura, 10 m. SW of Leiria.” Mv 
ALPEN, a town of Prussia, on 
of Cleves, 8 m. SW of Wesel. 
ALPENWIL, a Pop ee of } 
bers AR a 
ALPE ADT, a “lace ot of 
of Gross-Radolstadt. 


m. N of Castello-Branco. 





eonfluence with 
vank, ‘The Var, with its affluent 
rough the SE extremity of the 
lakes or tarns which this 
‘that ‘of Allos; at an alt. of 7,300 ft. 
ol—the circumf. of which is about 4 m. 
t. The climate combines all the 
s incident to the southern position and the 
‘inous character of the dep. The extent of 
scarcely amounts to one-fourth of the 
of the dep.; nearly a 6th is covered with 
p uncultivated tracts of heath and barren 
reat as that 


occupy an extent twice as 
ren 


the arable district. ‘The princip: 
0) ae potatoes, and wine. Oran 

i olives, figs igs, and grapes, are cultivated in 

n districts ; 7 estnuts, nuts, plums 

t ‘a dfied state f form an important article 

verce—and the mulberry plant are abundant. 

worked in this dep., besides lead, 

and bismuth. The principal 

n8.of its inhabitants are the cul- 

and the rearing of bees and silk- 

manufactories of 

, delft-w: , common cloths, 

oi ‘paper, distill Pte of brandy, and tan- 

“Tho dep. is divided into 5 arro issements, 

the names and chief towns are Digne, Bar- 

te, Castellane, Forcalquier, and Sisteron. 

‘are subdivided into 30 cantons and 255 com- 

The is Digne. The dep. is within 

of the ‘bishop o¢ court Eg and forms 

Di The pop. in 1801 

iee1, 14 9.540; in 1881, P55, 1895 5 

Bo sg 22,212 were collected in 

Of 8,000 and upwards, Viz., Digne, 

ue, Sisteron, and Valensolle. 

was Saotarned at 156,055; in 1853, 


ee ee ae 


ear Orciers = the p : 
its aspects, is ch Ct ty 
ety. The !anpct characte of the bo I 
sive weather-rifted surfaces, c 
tation; while those towards the e 
wood to a great height. The lower el 
Alpine groups are generally clothed 
with pasturage or copsewood; and « 
posures, admit of the culture of the vi sar 
tent of arable land which the co 
amounts to two-elevenths of its en! 
About one-third of the surface is cove 
the remaining portion, amounting hs 
the whole superficies, consists of trac 
pasture-land, and barren wastes. 
on presents the three distinct veg 
Lapland and Central and Southern 
a or N rt by ae here, and from 
col ul it in its passage over 
is ae predanites of much injury | 
The W wind—called from its violence 
generally occurs after rains. The f 
tions of the soil are grain, oe 
hemp, lint, rape, madder in 
potatoes. The number of 
at 271,000; of cattle, 33,000. 
of pi pigs, 10 "000; besides 150,000 a 
-_ hbouring districts, — che nt 
e mountain pasturages 
of tha Ala are oat 40: elequiae 0 
in the length and aa of their 
wolves, lynxes, deer, 


tions of the dep. are i wie 
Sat aaa 
8 la 
jan er ge 
exclusively limited to the 
pallprang ye, lg 
we t, 
— nut-oil, timber, wool, ¢ he 
he dep. is divided into 8 
of Gap, Embrun, and B 
pete — 
of The 
112 3 in 1821, 1 
whom ouly about 


eo 
ee 3 


4 ical P00 ot 


tow rarer urge - :y 
oI emg ages of 
sireeet ve 





flanks fal gorges of the 
ium height of this forest is about 
a German eer contrived 
| slide, about 6 
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ng of bekigenes the other great mountain- 
in the. er moun 
wing of our globe." Baron Humboldt has calcu- 
lated the mean elevation of all Europe at 670 ft.; 
and that of the crest of the Alps, re ted by the 
line g, in section H, at 7,700 ft. The highest tween Savoy and 
in the Alpine chain, Mont Blanc, [15,782 ft. will dinia on the other 
then apeencen F Monte-Rosa; and include 
in Europe, Mont-Blane,. 
51’, 15,732 ft.; ee ee 
7° 52", 15, 150 ‘ft; and 
Among 








ons rans to the NE, and on reaching the 

res, seme ie = ee ee 

extending ina rection, separates the 

SF the Til froce those of the besin of the Da- 

, and terminates near the sources of the Naab 

“the Mayn, in the lofty Fichtelberg; while the 

» bending to the E, in the direction of the 

ourse of the Inn, terminates at the junction of that 
y the Danube. 

onte-del-Oro, the Rhwtian Alps take a NE 

‘parallel to the course of the Inn in the 

line. About midway to Gebatsch or 

—alt. 12,276 ft., one of the principal 

—they send off another branch, 

the lofty Ortlerspitz, rans to the E, 


t terminaf¥s on the nd of the Adige, di- 
ig the course of tothe south. A 
on the. the 


of 
: lese, under the 
. 9th. Taz Norio Ars, stretching through Salz- 


, ne Diet, ont U and Lower Austria, forms 
ig line of 
-Drave. In this 


basins of the Salza and the 
jis range are: 

Se  ceengp h t et age halal 12,0168. 

fn the N of Carinthia, = 5. «11,518 

inCarinthia, 2 2. as 


9,630 
6,561 


rtzhorn this range divides into twa 
es, one of which bends to the NE, and ter- 
es on the northern confines of Styria; the 
tinguished 5 name of Tue Srraiax 
the ins of the Mubr and the 
great bifurcation of the central 
bends in a southerly direction until it 
Croce, in N lat. 46° 35’, E long. 13° 

under the name of 
Camo Aves, or Binxpacuzewarp of 
it rans towards the SE, separating 
the il from those which flow into 
a rom the vicinity of the sources 
“i. of and Tagliamento, a branch di- 
}} verging from this range runs between the basins of 
i. yay and Save, and unites with the Styrian 
on confines of the from which 
} that ge deri leading sammits 


11° 58, 
bo Prbarn 3 3 : 11 & 
Brent, . . 9,198 


; 7 
ig 
‘ 


1 ‘ ‘ a 
Tero lat, 46°22’, B long. 18° 51’, 
The in NNE ofthe’ i 
The Lodbelberg, 1 m. SE of Kingenfurt, 
The course of the Julian Alps is in many cases 
sinuous; but it is generally to the and 
the shore of the Adriatic, “ 
The connexion of the Alps with the Balkan or 
Hemus, is formed by the Dinaric mountains, or the 
southern branch of the Julian Alps, This range is 
the Mons Albanua of Ptolemy, and the Mons i 
=. The particular summit, called Dinazi, 
Dinara, which gives name to the chain, is 10 m. 
ENE of Krim in Austrian Dalmatia, From Mount- 
Kleck it runs uniformly SE through Illyria, Croatia, 
— Bosnia, and Albania, a space of 120 
nes. 
ch is an outline of the successive 
Alps,—so many continuous mountain-links : 
mark the division of the waters, and which conse- 
uently form the crest of the Alpine system. From 
this erest-line we see the lands of Central Europe 
declining on one side towards the Atlantic ocean, 
he North sea, and the Baltic, and on the otherto- 
wards the Mediterranean and the Adriatio; but 
that declension, slow and gentle on the north side, 
is very rapid on the south side. The St. Gothard, 
the culminating point of all these chains of the 
Alps, is 52 leagues of direct distance from the Medi- 
terranean, 75 from the Adriatic, 175 from the Atlan- 


Snow-line and Glaciers, 
snow, which of course 
proaches either pele, is 
8,900 and 9,000 ft. In ' 
ft. It is to be remarked, the Alps the ‘snow-~ 
line is between 600 and 700 ft. lower on the northern 
than on the southern side. If from an elevated point, 
such as the Rigi, we contemplate the Alps, we may 
distinguish the roricn of cultivation; higher 
that of forests; still higher that of meadows; A 
finally the perpetual snow, whose iower 
limit is a straight line, sensibly h@-izontal. In 
certain spots, however, white trains are seen to de- 
scend to the plains: these lines, which occupy the 
bottoms of vallies, gorges, or ravines, are the 
—vernacularly in Tyrol calied firn 
in Switzerland . ‘These glaci 
posed, not of snow, but of ice in mihate fragments, 
separated from each other bia ver ming fl intervals; 
and are almost exclusively to the trans. 
verse vallics, which, com with the great longi- 
tudinal basins of the Alpine system, are of short ex- 











tof France, Switzerland. 
to carry the hoe to the utmost 
side of St. Bernard the cultivated 


up to 6,400 fh; and on the 8 side 

side of Moute- Kosa, barley ceases at 5,260 

‘Tt ascends at certain points to 6400 ft —Cher- 

breed teeter on the Riyi Unter Dachii, at 

i of Marie-&-la-Niege occasionally 

thay disappear at about 2.622 

N ht Rigas beyond 2,660 ft. On the 8 side 

sit he alder, and the bireb, ascend as high 

the Naide of the Alps, the fir attains the Highest 

8 side, it is the larch. On Ararat, in Armenia, 

ba 380 , 3 and on the Caucasus at 7,720 ft. 

‘ceases to grow at 1,910 ft. Above 

on the Alps we find the region of stunted 

of rhododendrons, herbaceous willows, alders, 

of forests, and that which immediately 

Ly orn part of the higher Alps: 

which ascend as the 

it the height of 7.450 

iis latter elevation 

and 4. Pennina, 

rag ordi, S. aizoides, 

various gentians, alcbenvilias, and ranun- 

We ascend, the more do the phanogams 

to the eryptogams, On Munt Blane, 

Silene at 3.469 metres, or 11,379 

n F cemabe on Monte-Rosa, in the middle 

‘ elevation of 3,683 metres, eae 
d pauciforum. At the 

found, on the gneiss 
ve ‘specles of lichen; Lecidea congmerata, 


: bi Umbilicaria atropruinosa, and U 
the ¢ rns Andes beautiful phanoga- 


and 


= 


Caletttum rufescens Saxyraga 
tad former at elevations of 15.000 (AL 
ieee the basal limits of 


and Pyrenees are represented. Repre- 

of Mont Blane by J; that of Monte-Rosa 

thou in the Pyrenees by B; and Mont Perdu 
marks the snow-line; Z the elevation of the 


“ ten atpen his ~ 


ALPS ( (Dixanic), a 1 
though generally treated 

rtains to the vast s 
rom 42° 8’ to 45° 
14’ E long., through rw Av 
Illyria, and Dalmatia, and the ' 
Bosnia and Albania. On the 
with the Julian Alps; on 
Its crest separates the rive 
Danube, by means of the Sa 
furrow the NE coast ‘of the» 
may be divided into five oe 
mencing in Illyria with Mow 
near the sources of the Ki 1 
the Julian Alps, and runs-in a! SE di 
Military Croatia, and along me 
that térritory from Dal 
two chains nearly parallel, of ¥ 
SW under the name of Me ne 
[a .610 ft.] ranges the sea-¢ 
bears the names of the Great K 
and Plissivicza [5,900 ft.].. 
close a considerable p! 
and the Gacska, whose waters 
dle of the country.—From the 
or Kerka, to those of the Verb 
containing Monte-Dinario falt. 
from W to E, across Turkish ©) 
names of the Chator and the & 
chain, or rather third prolongati: 
direction, from eeieroeed the 
the Bosna.—The fourth divis 

to tl 


the sources of the 
contains Mount - 
el em : 
the o covert 
san, “3 and mids ith 
Perserin, to the S i 
out its great Srton baile hee 
Rashka-Bora, and Jamus-D 
flanks numerous tributary t¢ 
White Drin, which flows 1 
The Great Kapella runs for If 
SE, and terminates in 
Plissivicza runs NNW 3 
Lyka from Turkish Cro 
ALPS Gran be 
ae 


which 





Machos, 12,138 ft; the 
§ ft.; the 


Picon-te-Jerez, 10,100'f. | bi 


Almeria and Almanzor, 
a 


in the strait of Magalhaens, 
A iy in Point Echinique. 


a Pe wee and 12 


D a pariah in Essex, 54 m. SE by E 

: & 1,583 ae Pop. . ase, 

: —Also a in the hun Cd 
Siiibasehire. “Ares 8,608 acres. Pop. 

a parish and ma: - 

by E of Winchester. 

1841, 1,578; in 1851, 

town is on the Itchin. It has 

freatly from = having been nearly con- 
1690, in 1710, i = 1736. ddd 

5 _& parish lage in Staffo: ire; 

b of Lichfield. Area 4,329 acres. 

i, 1,173; in 1851, 1,649. The v. is 44 

‘alton Tre station of the Bir- 


have | houses, and 


circle of Heppenheim. 

of Bavaria, in the Palatinate, near B 

a a village of ie inecsat: i 
op. 156. 
TLSRIERG, 2 town of Den 

21 ey on = Lym pe 
A , or ALTSCRHAUSEN, & 

Wurtemberg, circle of the Danube, 6 mB o: 
u. Pop. 1,660. ta 
ALSCI EID, or ALTscretp, a commn 

Luxemburg, 2 m. E of Wiltz. Pop. 
ALSDORF, a village of 

the Rhine, circle and 8 m..NNE of Ai 

980.—Aiso a Sway in the 


ele ad 
6 m. § of Brusse 
uk 


ALSEN, an 
wig ; 
frou NW to SE 


. 


off. the const 
It is 20 m. in 


to 9m. in breadth, pace of very i 
ie ae 9 point is the « Higelberg,. 


is separated from 
ag which may be crossed i is oil 
is deep enough to float the ) 
the island of Fanen on the N 
varying in breadth from 10 to 15 m. 
amounts to about 23,000, of whom 3,300 ai 
oS Sonderborg on the SW coast. 
roducing grain, fruit, potators, and fi 





the Elbe at Hambu 
t 3 ) m.. ‘It skirts the W side 
two basins called the Inner 


in 
2 ar De Denmark, in Zealand, 5m. 


s ALDSTONE. 
1 ELD  % parted of Staffordshire, Area 
in 1841, 4,761 ; in 1851, 4,523, 

2 of the Hebrides, on the NW 

about 2 m, in circuit. 
Fiver of Lancashire, which runs into the 
at Altmouth, 8 m. WSW of Ormskirk. 
in a of St. Gall, Switzerland, 


a mountain of Silesia, the culmi- 
of the Sadcten-gebirge, rising to an 


town of Peru, 60 m. NW of Arequipa. 
ver of Russia, in the gov. of Poltava. 
ehacta a town of Guayana, on the r. 


Orinoceo, in N lat. 7° 40’, W long. 66° 
yillago of Venezuela, on the E const of 
ho, near its entrance. —Alsoa 
Plata, on the Segundo river, 30 m. 8 of 
4,000. 


(tensive mountain-system in Cen- 
extends from 48° to 52° N lat., and 

E long. of Greenwich. The ‘term 

eh some geographers in a far more 

f tion than that now indicated ; «giv- 
) n 100 degrees of longitudinal extent, 
‘the idea that a continuous uninter- 
Jofty mountains forms the southern 
nas well as Eastern Siberia, 

ng can be more remote from truth. 
that a totally different geological 

es. at the S extremity of the Bai- 

es the mountain-ranges of 

oi-Krebet, in which Pallas and 

of the Altai to the 

Okhotsk. Humbokit also denies 
mountain-chain connecting the 

on the other side of the conti- 

“ea chain is by some repre- 
fact, the name Alfai should be 

‘ range which, running from 

$, Siberia from: Mongolia; and 

ime ipereed $ Greet political as 
northern part of 

Pie Asiatic continent. 


larches in the lower half of 

tai r is entirely bare, 

Ust- enogorsk the Altai ‘ 
towards the W under the paralle} 
an extent of 160 leagues. Its h 

the sources of the Irtish and Ob 
bekan, the most SE branch and ¢e 
the latter, to pass through a ni 

N,a valley comes between it and t 
tains of Kolyvan; on the E it joins) 
mountains. ‘It comprehends toe 
the Irtish towards the Baikal 

Ein range forms three ramifi 


whose Fisteane are Partly 


vat -—I st. 7 Pre “Oh dal 
the Irtish an e Ob, Tere 
level of the step 
copper, lead, an ae eed The 
netz, or Kusnetzk, running from & 
striking off from the Altai under f 
20° E, between the Ob and the. 
the Sabina-Dabau is the hi ; 
tains of Sayan or Sayansk, which f 
from the banks of the Jenisei to 
and to the Baikal lake. These thre 
are sometimes known by the co 
Ore wountains of the Altai, At ii 
mity towards the Angara hina 0 
tains of Tangnn, from the n 
which the numerous head 
descend northwards. Mr. A 
that the mountains, commonly 
as the Great Altai, have in fact I 
the plateau. The highest s 
has yet been measured is the : 
the Ilatilzkoikanun has an alt, 
the sea. It would appear from 
Renovantz, Herman, Laxman, P. 
kinson, and others, that the ge 
this vast range of mountain gi 
bead of oe countri 
ghest parts groups are 
of the first or oldest granite 
ast, with ee and lower 


bnaen ag Al Along withthe 


serpentine, and 
whole series are Sremeeetie tine 


Kictalforone pow ie 


le oo 





‘a town of Spain, in Gallicia, on the 
im. W of San-Jago-de-Compostella. 
xxico, in the district of Potosi, 
ik Of a lake pear the mouth of the Pan- 
18 m. NW of Tampico. It 
and acollection of thatched 
ing a desolate prospect of swamps 
i of course very unhealthy.—Also a 
a, near the source of the Chivata, 
Alta Gracia. 

5 town of = a See 
A, a town of Naples, ta the Tegra-di- 
of Bari, in N lat. 40° 47’, atuthe 
Pop. 15,000. It is the seat 

the title of a principality. 
of the Swiss cant. of Tessin, 


ine Inke in the Russian 


Zarizyn. 
ple of Gold,’} a trad- 
ten in Mongolia, 


men imonge 


ee ee he « 
U Rhine. 1,39 : 
eilwick of Bogert isthe chlo oft I 
389.—Also a town of Hi , int! 
Pop. 1,100. + od dag 


Zips, near the r. bank of the 
Kroscienko. 

ALTEA, a town and of Spain, in! 
in the prov. and 27 m. NE of Alicaat, © 
Cotton, lint, silk, honey, and wing, are 
in the surrounding country, | x 


ALTEBURON, a vill i 
land, cant. of Luzern, bail. Ds} svar , 
ALTEFAHR, a town of a on | 
ay the dei ooh 
from the ‘ 


inistrative | division « 


of the wsle of Rugen, 12 m. 

at one time strongly fortified, 

strait which separates R 
ALTE-LAND, an ; 

Hanover, in the landrost of Stade, on @ 

the Elbe. Area 45,000 acres, : 

is fertile though marshy ; and it 

‘chwinge, the Este, the Lube. As a) 

Bo gore Gale ee Litan! 

sar LAWS & ry 

POALTEN, a town af N aa 

long. 23°. 

formation, in 


pr to y. 

the barom, at A. from Oct. 1887 to Sept. I 

29771 inches; the mean temp. 87. 
ALTEN, Avena, or ALTENELY, a th 

way, in Finmark, flowing into the 

« course of 80 m. ina N in 

ates Nordland and Finmark, and 

or Alten, in N lat. 69° 54, It in a 

with a rapid current, and 

banks in ng. 





“py WT 


Rp) 


DCH, a village of Hanover, in the 
, 6 m. W of Ortemdorf,’on the 1. 


Elbe, at its embouchure, in N lat. 49° 


RG, or Saxe-Avrexsura, a duchy of 
iting of two portious,—the eastern 
i the western on the 


mempetty of Gera or Reuss interposing 


eastern part is bounded on the 


‘by Frassian Saxony; on the NE and E by 


n of 


‘the W 
y on the 


Saxony; on the SW by Weimar; 
Reuss, The western has Prussian 
} Reuss on the E; Weimar on the 
and Schwarzburg on the 8 and 


fhe area of the castern division or circle is 
an, or 247°25 English sq. m., and the pop. 


8! 


the western divi- 


1.816. The area of 


6 of Saal-Eisenberg is 12-5 Gefman, or 


" 
or 


al 


$q. m., with a pop. in 1846 of 46,000. 
of thé duchy, therefore, is 24 German, 
‘sq.m. The surface of both divisions 

or hilly rather; but less so in the 
in the western, The most elevated 
Dolenstein and the Bucliberg, do 

) ft. The rivers are all tributaries 
Those of the easteru circle are the 
x the Saale, with its tribula 
The soil is generally fer- 


j 


gos of rye and wheat, besides 
fax, boop ea rape-seed. There 
1g} 


manufacturing industry is 
9 coarse woollens, stockings, and 
¢ pop. is chiefly Protestant of the 
i Catholics do not exceed 
inction of the house of A, in 1672, 
of this principality became vested 
xe-Gotha, which expired in 1825, 
(e-Hildburghausen resigned his 
Y of Meiniugen, receiving in lieu 
A., with the exception of some 
: the late duke granted a 
according to which 12 
d every five ‘ yy 
& president nomina 
d revenue of this li 
5 to 1848, was 631,940 


Abe: 


Towel 1,179 ft. 

bail. of Jets 
ALTENDORF, « village 

of Bamberg, on the Regnitz, POF 

ander Kleber defeated the Aust; 

bourhood of this y. on the 9th o 

the 15th of June, 1816, it sn 

inundation of the river —Also a 

the circle of Holzminden.—Also 

in the circle of Olmutz, 15 m. ND 

Pop. 2,000.—Also a v. of Switzerla 

of Schwytz, on the lake of Zurich 

Also a v. of Saxe-Altenburg, on th 

193.—There are mabe" bi 

in Prusgia, the princi . whi 

Arensberg, circle and 8 m. SW ¢ 

pop. of 820; another in the prov. ol 

of Saugerhausen, has a pop. of 725, 
ALTENESCH, a village of Old 

bank Pd the blew 10 m, ge ; 
ALTENESSEN, a vi . 

of Dusseldorf, 4 m. pe, Riki 
ALYTENFELD, a town of Seh 

hausen, on the Oclze river. Pe 
ALTENFELDERDUCHT, a 

in Holstein, bail. of Sttinbourg. Pe 
ALTEN-FIORD, a gulf on the ? 

mark, under the 70th parallel, at # 

vom river. parte A ; 

barley is grown on 

limit of cultivation in the N of 

of the bay skirts the base of m 

2,000 ft. in height. The interior 

in Bosekop, is known as the Kaa-fi 
ALTENGAARD. See Auten. 

ete ee village 
il. and 2 m. 

v. of Prussian Westphatla, dele 

819. 

ALTENHEIM, a town of B 

the Middle Rhiue, 6 m. W of Offenbe 
ALTENHOFEN, a town of Austr 

the Metzrath, 4 m. N of St, Veit. ~ 
ALTENHUNTORP, or AttesE 

of Oldenburg, 9 m. ENE of Elafie’ 
ALTENKIRCHEN, a town ant 





Its shores are th “WOK 


art of Lower ae 

Also a village 
Danube, on the 
. and vil of 
r. bank the 

. Pop. 1,442. 

artemberg, in the 
W by N of Nagold, 
1,500 ft. above sea- 
Lower Austria, 55 
Budweis. 
N, a bamlet of Saxe-Meinin 
ch, in the neighbourhood of which is 
,and several spots ennobled by their 
with the great German reformer. 
& v. of Bavaria, in the prov. of 
la, at the confluence of a s:nall 


. 10 


re of Hanover, 12 m. 
of the Aller. 


oe En, & 


rn 


the 

and Harburg. Pop. 1,100. 

‘river of Upper Bolivia, flowing 

t the Rio-San-Juan, which it joins 
above Saipacha. 


: = tows of Brasil, is the | 


S by W of ae nd on the 
2 m. W by S§ of 


‘a village 


THORES, a pestehie nC 
take. Area 5,460 acres, Pop. it 
ec towewhip of A. #4 a BE ieekts 


a manor in the p, of Great B “fe 
shire, from which Earl 


largest is about a mile in extent, \, 
ALTHUTTEN, a town of Bohemia, 
and 14 m. WSW of Prague. Pop. 524, 
ALTIER, a commune of France, dep.) 
arrond. and 18 m. E by S of Mende, ; 
ALTIKON, a town of Switzerland, in t 
of Zurich, on the ‘Thur. pa 1,209, \ 
ALTILIA, a village of es, in Calab 
2da, on the Nielo, 4 m. N by W of San-Sey 
ALTILLAC, a commune of France, 
réze, cant. of Merewur. Pop. 1805.) |, 
rea = Sibe: 0) 
in N lat. 52°, ? 
stretching at on 


N to §, and in some 


laces attainin, 
m. It appears to be formed by the w 
ing from tne northern side of 6oe AiG 
the SW extremity of the Kusnetz ob ¢ 


of course tly in its dimensions ac : 
the season of the year and the quanti 
snow which it may receive from be vs hai 
which soar above the snow-line. Atiti $ ox 
Mount Tulale attains an elevation of ( 
sea-level, or 4,100 ft. above the surf i 
but considerably higher summits t 
their watersto the basin of this lake. 
tani, 9 san orm oe of 
which a river i” : 
in a W, Neand W C00 
joins 





district of iow ge pes neg 


Pot Herman 
ee in the reg. of 
BN,» ilage Pop. 575. . 
SDORF (Axrt), a village of Prussia, 
=e Brodin, cirele and 5 m. SE of Frank- 
763.—Nevu A., in the circle of 
t a pop of 940. 
EIN, a town of Bavaria, in the 
\ te, circle of Regen, 16 m. WSW of 
va 500. 
# river of Bavaria, rising near the 
if of Rottenburg, and flowing 
the L. bank, at ‘elheim, after a 
i s Leuters- 
; rGlaiddatanern, stadt, Beiln- 
“‘Dietfart, It tag boon’ stapueel ie waite 
with ha German cooen by a canal 
the centre of Europe,—a project 
; by am ag —from Dietfurt on 
‘to Bamberg on the Regnitz. The 
th of this canal is 592,543 Bavarian, 
ft., or 107 m. Its pro 
e 4 ft. nt top, and 34 ft. at bottom ; 
yft.'Thesummit-level isat Neamarkt 
h is 800 ft. above the level of the 
and 360 ft. above that of the Reg- 
number of locks will be 94. 
RK, or Acrwcunt-Murerer, a town 
on the Altwuhl, 17 m. NNE of Ingel- 


ony a 


AU. 
, in the 
12 m. 

z, a town of Chili, in 
the of Naples. in the of 
town Ey prov. 

' A nergahaaaeag 


sh. of a 
of Le 
e me 


ict of Co- 


in the Boli- 
nt. to Piieno. Alt. 


Pin an ap 

in N lat. 53° 32° 

on the r. side of 

the river, and J aubelow 3 
of the two cities are divided fi 


wall running th ha 
but the windeglasd ha large ope 
broken line along the river. Thi 
pga en, ~ most important in 
into four 
by the names of tho ‘cardlont palais 
of about 85 streets, 6 saseeesy mand 8 
generally well-built, with h peat al 
Srinsipal pals buildings are aG und 6 
—— churches, 2 raasoguet. 8 hospitals, a. 
es founded in 1730 C r 
public library, a patriotic ineitation for 1 di 
of Holstein and eawig p re, & 
two medical and severa: Goma choc 
cial academy, a bank, and an exc! 
vantageous aro : 
considerable commerce both al 
The port is safe and commodious. 
mon destinations of its vesse' 
ber—are, exclusive of the per in 
North seas, the Mediterranean, pie hone 
eries for herring, cod, w and 
building constitutes one of 
branches of employment, “ihe 
sesses also manufactures 
linen fabrics, wax. 
secrete and om Cae 
establishments, ty; 
refineries, ents. distilleries of 
railway has been executed from | 
tance of 84 m., with a branch of 14m. fr from 
Gluckstadt via Elmshorn, and another, 
m. from Newmunster to Rendsburg, whi 
posed to push forward to Neustadt.- 
pravtoen 10 the eaion of > Se ; 
640 to the crown of Desinath Se 4 
lage, rose rapidly in importance: a! 
and in 1664 received the privileges 0 
= the following cent. eames 
the Swedish general 8 
8 was 24,400; in 1831, 
presse ap 





betw: the Oc! 
1801, 787; 1841, 2,216; im 1851, 3,204 
is 7 m. NE of Stirling. * ers: 
ALVA (Castrepo-pe), a forti 
tugal, in Tras-os-Montes;on the r, . 
10 m. ESE of Torre-de-Moneorvo.— 
: . ALVAH, a parish of i et Y 
mgary, in the | river, 2} m. 8 of Banff, . 16,86 
ran and the | in 1841, 1,407; in 1851, 1402, 
B of . ALVALLADA, a sowdl or Poli 
Y, a town of Bohemia, near the confluence of the Camp 
SE of New Frisnitz. Pop. and the Caldao, 14 m. SW of Fern 
P Mo 1 twas and 40 m. Nof Ol-| ALVAN, a town of Asiatic Tur 
of the Schneeberg. Pop. 1,800.— | lik and 15 m. E of Erzerum. aay 
Saxony, 4 m. E of Glauchaa. ALYVAR, or AuwGs, 9 ge ty io 
e also Autstapr. dostan, siimated to the W of iver 
ST N, a town of Switzerland, in the | tween the 27th and 28th parallels, in 
Saint Gall, on the Rheinthal, 9 m. NE of | of the prov. of Agra. It competes, with 
i, in N a 21’. Pop. 1,800, chiefly | adjuncts, a area bout 
vers. — above sea-level 1,600 ft. and is divi into two sections,—- 


: ee of Afghanistan, on the Su- | Mewat, and the Macl eran 
88° 57’. which occupies the N por Hs of the. 
generally tilly, abounding in fastnes 


Aum. 
(UPR, a town of Asiatic Turkey, in | and covered to a great extent 
p island in the Altun-Su or Little | The latter ‘lics to the S, is, ; 


», 40 n. 8S Breas Pop. 2,000. Col. Shicl | confines by a range of mot 


of August, about 50 | considerable amount of cultivatio 
re the is! towns are Alvar, Alur or Alwur, 
PUN-SU, a river of Kurdistan, rising in the | Alinuggur or Chosauly, and ‘Tejaral 
Lof Ushueb, in Persia, near Lake Urumiyah, | capital of Mewat. Tie principality, 
9 the ‘Tigris 12 m. W of Altun-Kupri. | take the name by which they are 
H, a town of Asiatic Turkey, 24 m. | guished from the town of Macherr 
N lat. 39° 4’, on the 1. on hey the | var is Properly the capital. Po 
° . town of Alvar, the ca ee priv 
j of Spain, in the prov. of Valen- | ated in N lat. 27° a, id E loug. 
Orbe. Pop. 2,500. It has some | SSW of Delhi; at the hasé of 
L dy. rises to the height of 1,200 ft.; con 
&town of Prassia, in Pomerania, 8 | jacent country, and surmounted ’by a 
rmonde, on the Little Huff. Pop. 1,240. | Macherry rajah generally reside 
SSER, a town of Austria, in Moravia, 2 ALVARADO, «pes fe 
3 . 850. Its local narhe is | same name, 80 m. SSE of 
ja, i ia, | Its harbour is formed by @ 


which is completely lan 
of | every wind. The bat j 
vessels not exceeding 10 1 


tei 
© wie 





IN, or ALVESDISTON, ne ilt- 
Hindon. Area 2,581 acres. Pop.278. 


: oy sn re bank 

of the 5: _ nahh SE of Area 6,788 | the Nen river, 44 m. 
ont ‘Pop. in 188 1,041. 1,040 acres. Pop. 329. 
of in the prov. of 


ALWEIL. Hatwr. 

a cen embouchore of the ALWEN, a stream of North Wales, in 
sarsaparilla are extensively cultivated in shire, which flows by a SE course into the Jee near 
the environs. Llangar. 


ALVENAL, a village of Switzerland, in the cant. 


of Chir. Po gh om Rephonget 11 m. § by E 
os 450. There are sulphuretted min- 


pel eg reper avi of Prussian Saxony, 
14 m. NW of Ma op. 700.—Also a vil- 
in “~ reg. of ap ath of Neuhaldens- 
i 770. 
RL VERRA, a town of Portugal, in the prov. of 
Estremadum, on the r. bank of the Tagus, 15 m. NNE 
of Lisbon. Pop. 3,000. 
ALVERDISCOTT, or Atscort, a parish in De- 
vonshire, 5 m SE of Bideford. Area 2,273 acres. 


a 
VVERDISSEN, a town of Lippe-Detmold, on 
the Exter, oy affluent of the Weser, 12 m. NE of 
. 700, 
ALVE RE Sarst), a canton, commune, and vil- 
lage of France, in the dep. of Dordogne, arrond. of 
The cant. comprises 8 com., with a pop. 
in 1881 of 6,801. Pop. of the com. 1,807. 
ALVERINGHEM, a commune and village of Bel- 
in E Flanders, 4m. SE of Furnes. Pop. 2,753. 
RNTA, a hamlet of Tuscany, in the com. 
and 2m, N of Siesidal-Cnaeatinn, on a mountain 
of thel'same name. A celebrated monastery was 
founded here —Pl by Francis d’Assize. . 
a parish of Hampshire, in whic! 
‘ isgituated. Area 5,222 preety Pop. in 1851, 
16, of whom 9,946 were in thec of Gos 
‘ ALVES, a parish in the shire of Igin, on the S 
cna of tga frith, 44 m. W of Elgin. Pop. 913. 
AL > & pari trae oo mga 
Eof ae 2,690 acres. Pop. 875. 
of Gloucestershire, 9 m. 
N by of Bristol Area 2,470 acres. Pop. 841.— 
Also a p. of Warwickshire, 24 4 m. NE of Stratford- 
Upon-Avon. Area 4,300 acres. Pop. 769. 
IN, or — ‘ parish at Staffordshire. 
Area 7,470 acres. 2,326.—The township of 
gf aml ch of the Dove, is 4 m. 6 ewes tats ie Tes 
from Cheadle. Pop. in 185i, 1,168. LZONNE, a canton, commune, and siteutes 
VARA, a of Norway, near the rig ht Frances in the dep. of Aude, arrond. of 
the Jes river, - lat. 69°25", E. long. 2440". —The cant., which comprises 11 com., had a 
IK, a large ish of Inverness-shire, in Bade- | 8,165 in 1831.—The t. is res the Fresquel, 8 m. ¥ ola 
the N bank of the Spey, and | N of Carcassonne. Po) He 
“an, area of 90 sq.m. Pop. in 1801, | AM, a fortress of sista, om the bank of { 
3 ine 1861, 914. Houses in 1851, 191. ‘The | the Indus, between that river ‘and the Mabeen yy 
in has some of its highest summits in 50 m. NE of Attock.—Alvo a town of Petsiay ti’ , 
ei enes De mange af Sock zanderan, 25 m. 8 of 
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ALYRE (Saint), a commune of 
Puy-de-Dome, arrond. of Ambert. 

ALYRE-ES-MONTAGNES (Sarnt), a 
and village of France, in Ln dep. of 
Me ve Issoire. Row ctie oon wi 

an town, 
pony in Per srtbetire, on the 8 atie of aie 

ntersected by the Isla river. Pop. 3,152 - 
of whom 158-9 were in Forfarshire. The 
in this Pe has an alt. of 1,179 ft.; bat fa exeugelie 
Mount Blair.—The town of A. is 15 m. N of Duan- 
dee. A considerable amount of hand-wearing 52a 
formed in the town and ie 

ALZA, or Aya, a river of esc fn Upper the Teer 
circle, which issues from the Chremsee 
varia, and after receiving the tri 
Traun, and passing Altenmarkt and ete 
into the Inn, 4 m. below Neu-Ortingen. 

ALZANO MAGGIORE, a town of Lombardy, in 
the Milanese, 4 m. NE of Bergamo. P. ‘op. 1,900. 
Tt has some manufactures of silk and 

ALZEN, a commune and village France, in the 
dep. of Ariege, arrond. of Foix. Pop. 984. 

ALZENAU, a town of Bavaria, im the circle ot 
the Lower Mains, on the Kahlbach, § m,. NNW 
ALzE Pa es river of — 

t ALSETTE, a 
— 6 Fe E of Loney and se into 
at Ettelbrii Esch, Luxem! 
Mersch, in its consietaen 40 m. — 


pALZEY, a town of the grand-duch of Heseyon 
e Sulzbach, 10 m. SW of Mentz. Pop. 
ALZIRA. See Acoma. 


wee 
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ALZON, a canton, commune, and 
in the dep. of Gard. The cant. 
and had a pop. of 4,377 in 1831. rs 
com. and y., which is on the Vis, 8 m. 










































14° 35'E long. It consists chiefly of one 
a street which runs inland from it, 
ing and becoming narrower as the rocks close on 
side, till it is not more than sufficient to allow of two 
20 here; but the town has | mules abreast. It is the'seat of an archbishop, 
desolated by recent events. [ Geog. Journ., | has a large gloomy cathedral. The inhabitants are 
istrict forms a kind of independent | good mariners; but its ae: 4 man is the 
, being governed by an hereditary fs ion of macaroni, which is said to one- 
; f the royal house of Abbas. of the pop. Remains of ancient walls 
(ADINGEN, a village of Bavaria, in the circle | fications are visibie on the impending heights of Tra- 
Danube, on the Aach river. Pop. 900.| montani. The pop. is variously estimated at from 
. of Japan, on the E coast of the | 3,000 to 11,000. In he BESS sg. 6 ee 
i ‘S64 m. E of Jedo, in N lat. 35° 25’. | of 50,000, and was distinguished + iedjpoomenniial 
a town of Ashantee, 10 m. S of Coom- | navy, by which its inhabitants carried on an exten- 
red s, inN lat. 6° 41’. sive commerce with Egypt and all parts of the then 
4: AMAHOY, a town on the S coast of the island of ] known world. In August 1851, it was terribly do- 
sich in § lat. 3° 20°. vastated by an earthquake. 
: or Amacer, an island of Denmark, of | Tho testimony of ancient historians, and numerous vestiges 
skirts of which a part of the city of Co- | antiquity. lead to the belief that A. was of Roman 
suburb of Christianhaven, is built. | 1 told taat cary ithe ath cent when many noble Snails of 
ed, first on the coast of Dalmatia, and subsequently 
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form a ridge running E and 


MANA, a riyer of Venezuela, in the prov. 
ana, flowing by a SE course jnto the W side 


na and the . According 
terminate to the © of he Tgsatin: 


of 
0! 


in the dep. of Loir-et-Cher, 
cant., comprising 14 com., 
The pop. of the com. in 1841 
and y. in the dep. of Manche,arrond 
Pop. 1,357.—Also a com. v. in 
arrond. of View le Franca, pd 5 
zoe, and village of Bras Wie 
mune, and village o! i 0 
arrond. of Valenciennes.—The cant, comp 
com., had a pop. of 31,288 in™l831—The 
y. are on the lL. bank of the Scarpe, 7m. E 
Valenciennes. Pop. 8,784. It is an ti : 
and manufacturing district, flax 
AMAND-MAGNAZEIX — ; 
village of France, in the dep. of Haute- 
arrond. of Bellac. Pop. 1,288. ‘ 
AMAND-DE-MONTPEZAT (Sarst), 
mune and vilags of France, in the dep. of I 
Garonne, arrond. of Agen. Pop. 1,404. pay 
AMAND-MONTROND (Sarxt), an arrondi 
ment, canton, commune, and town of ce 
dep. of ey arrond. ~~ an een 
hectares. Pop. in 1831, 91,732; in 1 6 
It comprises 11 cantons: viz., Saint- Amand-Mc 
rond, Charenton, Chateau-Meillaut, Chate L 


Ligniéres, Nerondes, Sancoins, and Saulzai otier. 
The cant. comprises 12 com., and aon haa tS) 
of 12,028.—The com. and town, which are near the 
Cher, at the embouchure of the Marmande, 
pop. of 7,747 in 1846. It is a neat town, and 
considerable tade in wine, leather, cattle, and’ 
AMAND-EN-PUISAYE Sig a on, 
mune, and village of France, in the dep. of 
The cant., comprising 6 com., had a 
7,893.—The com. and v., which are ar 
and 9 m. NE of Cosne, rt og 
AMAND-ROCHE-SA Yi 
commune, and town of France, in the r 
de-Dome.—The cant., comprising 5 comm 
a pop. in 1831 of 7,521.—The com. and to 
are in the arrond. and 6 m. W by Met 
of 2,204 in 1841. 





\ 
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cant,, comprising 6 com., had a pop. of 
in 163).—The com. and v., which are on the 
had a pop. of 2,331 in 1841. 
NS-DE-VALTORET (Sarxt), a commune 
of France, in the dep. of Tarn, arrond. 
SE of Castres. Pop. 1,869. 
NT-DE-BOIXE (Sarxt), a canton and com- 
of France, nie “0. of Charente, arrond. of 
, comprising 


aay 


* — comprising 17 com., had a 
in 1881.—The com., 10 m. NW of 

“ a pop. of 1,545 in 1841. 
F OREAU (Saist), @ com- 


Seis sifings of France, in the dep..of Chare: 
- b in bs inte, 
trends of Barcsioas 51. " 


a river of Peru, in the a 
side of the Cordillera Vilconata, and 


the nver opposite th. 
the dry season, this channel is fill 

islands, which are all put under cultivation, | 
low situation of A., and the frequent im 

the surrounding district, render the climate 

brious to foreigners; but its environs are 

fertile, producing wheat equal in quality to the 

in England.— “4 ae was founded in 1783, by the 
Burmese monare ndaraju Pran; and previous to 
the retransference of the seat of 

in 1819, consisted of from 20, 

with a 5 tr estimated by Cox at 175,000. . In 
1827, the number of its inhabitants did not exceed 
30,000. A considerable trade is said to subsist be- 
tween A. and the inhabitants of Gunan in China,— 
Crawford: Ana.—Syme's Embassy —Judson's Mission, 

AMARGOS, an island of Chill, at the mouth of 
the Valdivia, in S lat. 39° 54’, 

AMARGURA, an island in the § one of 
the Vavau group, in § lat. 17° 57’, W long. 175° 10%. 
Worth places it in § lat. 18° 2’, - 

AMARI, a town of Greece, in Thessaly, on the r, 
bank of the Saranta, 6 m. 8 of Alassona. 

AMARIBO, a river of French Guavana, flowing 
into the Atlantic, 9 m. NW of Maroni, after a course 
of 180 m fy) 


AMARIN (Sauxst), a ~ commnne of 
i Haut-Rhin.—The cant, com- 
isi had f 7 in 1881.—The 


the Thuren, had a 





kinds in great abundance. The com- 

’ of this town consists chiefly in raw silk, re- 
markable for its whiteness, and which supplies the 
manufactures of Damascus and Aleppo. It is worth 
about 370 or 880 piastres per 1,000 drachms [ Bow- 
ring}, hare-skins, wool, gall-nuts, tobacco, leather, 
» which is of good quality, jeree, or the 
yellow berry, used by dyers wader the name of grains 
@ Avignon, and corn. k salt is dug in the vicinity. 
The only manufacture which it possesses is that of 
calico-printing. The pop. has been variously esti- 
mated at from 25,000 to 35,000. Vice-consul Suter 
estimated the number of houses in 1838 at 3,970, of 
which 3,500 were Turkish, 350 Armenian, and 120 
Greek. Balbi carries the pop. so high as 50,000. 
The inhabitants generally are said to be distinguished 
for the urbanity of their manners and their hospita- 
lity to strangers, and the women are reputed as the 
finest and most agreeable in Asia Minor.—Amasia 
was originally a free town of Cappadocia. In the 
ages it was the residence of the first Ottoman 
sultans, one of whom made choice of it for his capi- 
tal. In the year of the Hegira 877, when Tokat was 
sacked by the king of Persia, it was under the gov- 
ernorship of Mustapha, son of Mahommed II. It is 
now the seat of a caimscan, its government having 
been from that of Sivas; and returns the 
Porte-a revenue of 25,000 purses, or upwards of 
£100,000. It is the seat of a Greck bishop; and is 


celebrated as the birth-place of the famous geographer 
. Journ., vol. x.—Correspondent of the 
Times tn 1846.—Bowring’s Report on Syria, 1840.— 
‘Turkey, headland on the coast of the 
q . NE by N of Cape Baba, in N lat. 

‘ 800. It overlooks the sea to the N, 

AMATA, a village of Syria, in the pash. of Da- 
»maseus, on. the Wadi Rajib or Hieromax, 8 m. W of 
Ceres —Abos v. of Lombardy, in the Milanese, 

with » breadth of 5 m. 

a of Peru, on the Chira, 60 m. 
—At 5 leagues distance inland, is 


“Researches in Armenia. — Fraser's Kurdistan. 
or Amaseran, a town of Afiatic 
is Pop es 
but its greatest extent fronts the interior or S. On 
the E is a wide and capacious bay. 

TARAS Yorx Ista island in St. 

or Tork XD, an island in 
channel, off the coast of New Britain, about 
of the same name, about 3,500 ft. in alt. 


that this 
lows at 60 yiltie 
sometimes i 
stands upon e 
this v. are all of brackish water, having a 
alum and salt; in the suburbs, they are all hy 
free from any considerable mixture of | 


the shore. The v. 
i as San Juan An 


who had ee pe to 
T found a third wh 
follow it till he found water; 


depth, but actually boiling. The ground 

was situated was rather high; but in the low grot 

near the lake and wae | wee Se 

everywhere at the depth of 2 or 3 yards, in many 

places rises spontaneously to the surface. 

the morning, before sunrise, if the hand be 

upon the ground, it feels quite hot, and the steam may 

be seen ascending th’ 
AMATO, a town of Naples, in Upper 

SE of Nicastro, on a river of the same name, 1 

rising in Mount Calistro, flows into the gulf of Santa 

Enfemia. tanh 
AMATRICE, a town of Naples, in Abruzzo Ultn 

2da, in the district of Citta-Dacale, 20m. N of 

near the sources of the Tronto. Pop. 5,000. 
AMAXIKI, or Santa Mavra, the 

Tonian island of Santa Maura, 

N lat. 38° 49’, E long. 

tongue of land, an 

vicinity is bacogg A 

an earthquake. Pop. 

but it is a ) 

communicates by a road raised on upwards of 300~ 

arches, the remains of an ancient aqueduct. 
AMAXURA, a river of Florida, U. en 


the Seminole swamps, near Lake A , 
ing first NW and then SW to the gulf of Mexico, into 


which it falls after a course of about 120 m ir 


AMAY, acommune and town of 

rov. of Li on the se, 

amur to Liege, 6 m. NE of Huy. 
in 


ane 
AMAYA, a town of Spain, i a ; = 


of Valladolid, 12 m. from Aquilha del Campos.— 

Also a town of Mexico, in the . of ¥ 

E of Caliacan.—Also a town of on the 

danha river, 110 m. SSW of Santa Fe ie 
AMAYCURI MOUNTAINS, a in 


Guayana, intersected by the parallel 


2° 10° N, in 
which are some of the head-streams of the 
AMAYUCA, a river of Ecuador, flowing . 
the territory of the Payaguas, into the 1. bank of 
Maranon, 12 m. below the confluence of the Napo.’ 
a See Beruers. ee 
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vast and elevated woodlands 


Nidan 


copes the 
wow [ Lieut. 
of that name who, 


are covered with state! 


pearly of one immense plain, 
most insensibly to the Atlantic. 
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In § lat. 4° 2 
Ucayali. 
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hand, the greater | in 5 Lat. 5°, 
the more winding 
of its 


Jength 


-stream of the Maranon by all who | m. by the course of 
the rancho remote wore fom te uth and |s joined by a v 
to be 2° 30’ farther § | the EL the Manca 
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violence 
of waters alban tae 
\s its waves, and carries its own stream p 


With 
jixed to the distance of more than 


180 m., and the: 


being 


75 fath., or 1,050 ft. 


AIOE 
it 


where | azn 
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there i 


Jaen de Brancamoros, 


can make its way. 
which have been under 


inundations. Its breadth 


Hi ah si Hh 


itist 


y ly 


, this descent 
oh . 


something less than 


r its windings, 


, or 2,145 B: 
4 inches per mile. This is 


ls of Rente: 


stream is now called | the elevation is onl: 
distance of 1,350 m. 


The second | latter stream 


came from the country 
Bolcrenaio Magy teers piven 


Me a 


the town of Villa Bella, the | at t 
as that of the Ganges between 


sea. Condamine has 

river at if Hace per mile, in 
from 5 to 6 m. an h 

mouth of the river, i 

ft., according to others. 


to that of | The tide rises and fi 


bark is only found on 
cotton and rice, sarsapa- 


gra 
allowing 
river. 
thelr banks | sea, a 
found in this 


of 


excellence. 


the ancient village 
the 
itt 
juently 


bracas, or Portuguese fa- 
Twelve miles below the 
tely 
most fragrant spices of 
; and the 


the 
200 
ft 


gi 


endless forests | rises from a ditaaco of € 


0 
and descending, 


For instance, 


sured by 


dreds of miles. N 

river while the tide is 
we i 

from the ocean, and a rene! 


FE 
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ie bank. 


janction, 


thai it rushes 


the 


of 60 f.; the Itenas is 


stream. The Mamor¢, 


aT 
E 
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or Itenas, the Mamoré is 500 


Ay sta an 


wih a cear 


ream, and so 
called the Madeira. Above 
} afer migeedly naggy tog fo 
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votemg heen yrange ere ger 
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wt Gow from - 
similarity to these ghee Cavienna. 

eee inferred that near the embouchure of te 
A. the Atlantic ocean formerly presented a little 


4 archipelago, running in a northerly direc- 
= the coast. Some of these islands are now 


roduced by the operation of the 

Amazon presents a phenomenon 

Nile in the conjunction of the 

adjacent continent. An ex- 

and remarkably uniform alluvial tract, chiefly 
clay debritus carried down by the 
belonging to that region of America 

the A., stretches from the mouth of 


yy of Ayapok, in the precise line of 

the ocean-currents carry its waters. 

of these alluvial tracts is seldom greatly 

we sea-level, but their central parts in their great- 
rise above the highest tides. They 


Raton = eaved either by the action of 

to wi! we know many parts of the S 

coast have been subject, or by the more 

of alluvial deposits ; or more proba- 

pars operation of both of these causes. 
iy dhoaebeniteen sr dhs A., and es 

efor Marajo, alluvial tracts fre- 


river. 45 eastern part of the Isles de 

Sarees cesta of caooeds oor monted to toe 

run along the const of the N Cape, they 

and flat as to be all, their taller 

Be Gatto apponrs Som 2 tide. The size 

ees Sen ae Reynaud 

aeeead thes given in the ancient maps. 

Briques, separated from one another 

from 900 to 600 mn. in breadth, form a group 
from E to W over an extent greater per. 

9m. than that represented in the mape. 

whether in the production of new or in 


of 18 or 20 ft. above the | deira, Sh 


idle . 
pair site eas onsen se 


gation, from Jaen to the sea, at 1,000 marine 

or 8,000 Geographical miles, equivalent to, 
miles including the windings; or, in a direct line, 2145 
m. But if the length be taken from the mouth 
Grand Para, or river of Belem, to the junction of the 


the windings, is at 

tion to the source of the Beni, 1 266 m.; givinga total 
of 3,100 m.; and if to this be added the win and 
sinnosites of its navigable course, its absoiute 
cannot be less than 5,000 m. Ifthe countries watered 


by this mighty stream were peopled by industrions 
and commercial — ships of 500 — might as- 
cend it for upwards of 4,500 m.; a frigate o! 
force might awaken, with its artillery, the cabot 
the stupendous Andes, and alarm those vast upland 
deserts which the early discoverers of pen view- 
ing as far bezond the dim emda o of 1 styled, 
in the play of imagination, “the wilderness of sup 
repose.” The extent of inland 
into the interior of South Am the A. and tein 
numerable tributaries, far exceeds that of the 
with its accessory streams: rg none of 
vast continent might enjoy the advantages of a 
time shore, from the numberless mighty streams w 
swell the vast volume of the Amazon. By the 
Negro a communication is opened with thas 
the Caribbean oe by the Tungn 

Quito and Guayaquil; tye. A prog 
by the Guallaga, with 
with Potosi ;*by the Madeira, with 
this a by the Jutai, Teffé, and 

and Tocantin, with 
Tana, ant t the Atlantic; and by the P 
navigable streams, with 
Gnayana. The sources 
5 leagues distant from those 
which runs into the Pacific. The river con " 


Set ~ 
goods to urope. great streams of th 
tnt wk the profs in lit 





, Which closed several ports to foreign com- 
meree, and in various ways prevented national de- 
ee nn Nee Seated 6 sree nee 

navigation of the A. and its tributaries, 

the agricultural produce of the whole of 
and thickly populated slopes and plains 
of the Andes might be transported on 
to Loaner ad and the A. bi in be- 
ighway from Europe to the repub- 

4 spell Soustor and sven Bolivia ‘and 
nada. The territory watered by the A. and 
ches is at least equal in extent to Continen- 
Europe, and double that watered by the Missouri 
d its tributaries: comprehending from the 20° of 
lat. to the 2° and 3° of N lat., and from the 47° of 
W long. at the mouth of the Grand Para, to Jaen, 
in 78° 30, or 814 degrees of longitude. Through- 
out this vast territory of perhaps 2,500,000 sq. m., 
there is a navigable course by the A. or its branches, 
never im with ice, as is often the case with 
the Upper Missouri,—nor by moving sands or sand- 
bars, and having no shelving shores to render it 
to vessels. Besides these advantages 
the river itself, so strong an easterly 
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Sess 
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always blows from the Atlantic, that vessels 
are even carried by it against the stream. Yet, 


river still rolls its mighty course through regions 
anknown to civilization and to fame ; where science 
das never shed its cheering rays to dispel the gloom 
that broods on its shore: and where no native bisto- 
rian or bard bas ever arisen to immortalize its stream. 
| Fa and the Scamander, thongh insignifi- 
Streams, are immortalized by the strains of a 
Homer and a Virgil, and are therefore ever interest- 
ing to all classical readers; but the mighty Amazon 
. other emotions than those which arise 
the consideration of its magnitude. Something 
considerable, however, has been done, since the first 
of these pages went to press, in the way of 
turning to t the commercial capabilities of 
this vast rivéF. A line of Brazilian steamers now 
from _ page — —— Amer- 
enterp proved that from Vinchuta, on 
the Rio Mamoré, at a point only ten days’ journey 
‘ftom ka Paz, the capital of Bolivia, to the junction 
the Madeira, into which the Mamoré falls, with 
t a: there is, with the exception of one 
pag co rrepted navigation for a vessel drawin 
h or, A i b from Baltimore might reach 
_ the foot of the falls on the Madeira in 30 days; 
by & common mule-road they might be car- 
‘Tdays to the upper falls of the Mamoré, a 
m.; and thence by steamers to Vin- 
n . in 4 days. Whatever 


the N by Ecuador; on 

and on the Sand W by Li 

2 is Chacapoyas, in § lat. 6° 

ided into the provs. of Mainas and 


part of what is at present Brazil and add 
by Terra Firma and Guayana: on the 

and Brazil; on the 8 by ; and on the W by Pera. 
de la Condamine brougiit home many testimonials of 
zons of the New world, a race of 0 

ceived men into their society in the month 

de Humboldt himself seems inclined to 

tradition of the existence of a nation 


may have occasionally united themselves 

Negroes sometimes do; and that the desire of 

independence may have rendered them warriors, , 
AMAZUMA, a large town of Wi 

the ]. bank of the Niger, in N lat. 5° 2000 
AMBA, a village in the Punjab, at the base ¢ 

the Southern Himalaya, in N lat. 31°40’. fue 
AMBA, an Abyssinian or Ethi word, signifying, in the 

dialects of Amhara and Tigre, a hill, a rock, or @ 

and of frequent occurrence in the to} 

Abyssinia, in which it generally designates a 

with precipitons. sides, rising 300 or 400 ft above the 

level of the surrounding country, which has itself an 

from 6,000 to 7,000 ft. above sea-level Amhara is 

succession of fortified ambas or strongholds, the chief of 

are Ambucal, Ambadorho, Ambageshé, Ambageshen, 

got, Ambamarjam, Aliuamba, Zosamba, &c. 
AMBABICHAI, a small town in ‘Eg y 

in the valley of the natron lakes, in N lat. 30° 18%, « 

E long. 30° 22°.. About 2 m. NE of this town ‘are 

six lakes of natron, or mineral alkali. The 

these lakes has a hard and stony bettom, 

dry during nine months of the year. win- 

ter, water of a violet red colour oozes out of 

earth, and fills each cavity to the height of five o1 

six feet. The return of the summer's heat 

rates this, and a bed of salt is left, about 2 ft. 

thickness, and so very hard that it is broken wp 

iron bars. About 30,000 quintals are procm ‘ 

these pits every year. The crystallizations are 

of muriate of or common salt, and ¢arb 

soda or natron. ~ ryan 
AMBACCA, a regency or district of Congo, 

ing the most extensive prov. of Angola. Its 

is situated, according to Livingston, in 81 

85”. It is bounded on the N by the Mabu 

the Golungo Alto; on the E’ by the ° 

Ginga and Dala Quincua; on the S by the’ prov. 

Pungo Adongo; and on the W by the ng 

the Zenza do Golungo, and the Icolo e Ben 

surface is undulating, and well-watered: Tt 

vided into eight cantons; and is but thinly y 
‘AMBACKO, a town on the E coast of th 

of Ce in 8 lat. 2° + «A 
AMBA: b 












of Hindostan, ; 
“Of Sirhind, in N let. 30° It is 
citadel. 


AM, 
of the Angrab, SE of Lake Tzana. 
a commune and village of France, in 
of Gironde, arrond. of Bourdeaux. Pop. 2,299. 
, a town of Turkey, in the pashalik 
on the Gillico river, 13 m. N of Salonica. 
‘AMB, a town of “ar, On a river 
tdhailttiows tato the Mocambique el nearly op- 
Crab isle. 


a-tihya in the Fiji bsg in the S 


|) Pacific, to the E of Ovolan. Ih is in nearly an 
2m ue triangle, and rises to an alt. of 750 ft. 

re . 500. Wilkes. 
f (Astexto n’), the capital of a district 


f the same name in New G An eruption 
the voleano of Cotopaxi destroyed it in 1698, 

but it,has been rebuilt. It is 48 m. SE of Quito, and 
dita the Pos of the same name, which falls 

& U, or Awnavo, an island, or rather two is- 
connected by a coral reef, in the Fiji group, 10 
n. to the N of N ae «The smaller is enirely cov 
























Se bank of the Pences, 10.0.8 by Ff Lac on 
{ bank of the Peneus, 13 m. N by E of Larissa. 
‘ on the least wild and 
















.| of 3 m. 







village of France inthe dep. of Ain arrond. of 
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Pop. 902, 
AMBER, Ausra, or Awa 
PE |e Ninn 27 9A a in 
York, U.S. 142 m. lage Ono 
Bavaria, in the Isar circle, eniran ebb 
below Mosburg. 
AMBER, or Ampre’ (Care), the N 
Madagascar, in S lat. 11° 57’ % E long. 49° 
A litle tm the Bint Me oes is 3 low 
formed of hollow erindrcal columns of 
called Porrt Amnnn’.—Owen. i 
) 





A™MBERA, an isolated peak in A 
from the solla or low Fee 4 of T 
of Samrie, and N 85° W of Abiyad, in N lat. Mie 85; 
E long. 38° 58”. 
AMBERAY, a large village of Persia, in the dis 
trict of Velkhi, on the W coast of the, 
sae a town of Bavaria, in the Regen circle, 
32 m. N by W of Ratisbon, and 40 m. E of Nurem- 
betg: in N lat. 49° 25’, E long. 11° 50’. Alt. above 
sea-level 1,250 ft. Pop. 6,000. It is a well-built 
town, divided into theres appr and lower towns by the 
river Vils, and fortified by a strong double wall, a 
ditch, and outworks. Its principal manufactures are 
tobacco, iron, fire-arms, as earthen ware. About 
L008 'ne Son are sees. need from the 
mines in the vicinity. The archdi e Charles defeated 
the French, under Jourdan, in the peo 
A. on 24th August, 1796.—Also a town 
in the gov. of Stora Ki 
the Dal, 28 m. WSW of. 
AMBERGRIS KAY ( 


























kays in the Caycos . Fangs 
which the former, . 21° 19, is 3 m. 
and about two- of a mile broad, and 
about 100 ft. in the centre; while the 
westward, is and not disti 

edge of age an off 
of Hondn m. NNE of Balize, about 







length from NRE! to SSW, with an ay 
lalapphdeabainai 









88°, 

AMBERIEUX, acanton, commu 
France, in the dep. of Ain, arrond. 900 
cant., which comprises 7 pa I Baleh a fam | 
1831.—The com., 22 m. 

2,647 in 1841. 


ith on canine 2, a commune “ih 
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ra ra | 


AC, a commune and 
arrond, of 


oP Se i" 

AMBERT, n arrondissement, 0 

and town of Keanea, ix tis of F foe 

cas 8 ant. Pop. in 185% 87,616; 
cant. 

91,7b4-—The 8 com, 

1846 of 7,789, ; 
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ILLES, a commune and vi 


in the dep. of Haute-Saone, arrond. of Lure. 


‘ORBY, a town of Sweden, on the 1. bank of 
71 m. N of Carlstadt. 
AU, one of the Molucca islands, 6 m. 8 by 
Bouro, in N lat. 8° 15’, E long. 125° 15. It is 
15 m. in circumference; and is regarded by 
the Dutch as a dependency of Amboyna. 

AMBLECOAT, a hamlet in the parish of Old 
Swinford, Staffordshire, about half-a-mile N of 
Stourbrid: Pop. in 1851, 2,053. 

AMBLESIDE, a pry and town of West- 
moreland, at the head of Windermere, 14 m. NW of 
Kendal, and 5 m. N by W of the terminus of the 

and Windermere railway branch of the 

caster and Carlisle line. Pop. in 1841, 1,281; 

in 1851, 1,592. Woollen cloth is manufactured here 
Kendal market; and slate is quarried in the 


* the number of tourists who annually visit the sur- 
lake-district. Fairfield, alt. 2,878 ft. 
above sea-level, rises a little to the N of the town. 

AMBLESTON, a parish in Pembrokeshire, 8 m. 

of Haverford West. Pop. in 1851, 598. 
LETEUSE, a small port of France, in the 
Pas-de-Calais, arrond. and 5 m. N of Bou- 
at the mouth of the little river Selaque, in N 
48’. Pop. 595. James II. landed here after 

abdication, on 5th January, 1689. 
i i in the Prussian prov. 
2 Be saan and after 
ly, entering Belgium, where it passes 
and Nonceveux, and joins the Ourte on the 
at Dousoflamme, 10 m. S by E of Liege, 
a cose of about 50 m. 

‘VILLE, a commune of France, in the 

Pop. 426. 


; j . 
with their thin knife-like ; in others 
mass on mass in the vides Sheeler? and 
arranging themselves into long avenues or 


while here and there small spots emg pus 
area of 100 square yards to a square 
free of wicks at stones, and covered with 
with the little yellow thorny acacia, 
BOLON, one of the Phi 
§ of Mindoro, in N lat. 12° 10’, 
AMBON, a commune and of 
dep. of Morbihan, arrond. of Vannes, on 
Pop. 2,175. It exports salt. 
AMBONG, a town on the NW coast 
at the mouth of a river falling into a deep bay of 
agro in N lat. 6° 14’, Deed Pe 
AMBOY, a township in co. New rt 
U.S mE of Orwigo. on the Ban aad ees, 
creeks. Pop. 1,070.—Also a town in Lucas co. Ohio.’ ~ 
Pop. 450. ny 
AMBOYNA, or Axmorsa, [Mazay, 
island of the Indian archi in the 
group, situated to the SW of the island 
120 m. E of Batavia. It consists of two 
rts, distinguished by the names of Leytimor 
litu, formed by two indentations of the t 


ee 


a ge through 
ed; bur tile nt hen bean gavtion 
prahus, however, are aud to be foted af tu : 
across it. a e extreme 

island ra taee is estinaned ok Se et 
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eat about 


gua’ 
only of the trade, but of the culture of 
the most illiberal j y. The clove- 
r a) attams maturity in from 9 
continues to bear for about 50. It 
pear-tree in form; its branches spread, 
and pointed like the laurel, and it 
ft. high. The cloves, which are 
green longish buds, become yellow. 
and are gathered in October and No- 


mbe average crop of each tree is from 4 to 6 
his A. and the three adjacent islands 
: and Nussa Laut, that cloves 


cultivated.—The climate of A. is generally 
. Stavorinus found the mean heat 





























a few remnants of 







Duet resnrna, “9 
29,660; on ee ay en was 186,692). 
85,055 were natives, and 960 were Eu . 
The earage most commonly spoken by | he Am 


Amporna, the chit town of the above 

next to Batavia the most important of the: 
ions in the Asiatic archipelago, is in 

lat. 3° 41’, E Jong. 128° 15’; on the E of Bin- 
nen bay, towards the centre of the coast of the west- 
ern and smaller section of the island. It is a neat, 
well-built town, and is ———< Sires. The 
The streets are straight, broad, well- The 
houses, about 1,000 in number, are constructed of 
wood, and covered Pac ava ee In ~ canals, 
bridges, and public buildings, A. 
of a Datch ore. It contains 2 Clee, 
one belonging to the Euro the other to the 
Malays; « town-house, consisting of two stories, and 
situated opposite the esplanade which leads to the 
fort; an hospital, a fine public en, and a mene- 
gerie. The bazaars or market- are very hand- 
some. At the southern extremity of the esplauade, 
is a handsome range of houses,—surrounded by double 
rows of nutmeg trees,—in which the principal imha- 
bitants reside. Fort Victoria, which contains the 
government-offices, is in the form of a 
extending angularly towards the sea, 
on the land side by a ditch. It is garrisoned ‘by 
Dutch and Malay troops; but is of little avail.as 
fortress, being commanded by adj heights, 
principal defence of the island consists in the 
ceasible character of its coasts. 
is abreast the town, in from 20 to 35 
of the town of Amboyna is about 7,000. 
to M. Duperrey, the variation of the 


4, 
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October 1823. was 0° 28’ 3 FE; mean dip 20° 32 8”. 
. | —Stavorinus’s Voyages, in Wnt’ naan, 
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. See 
TO (Sax), a commune and village of 
Sardinia, near the Doire, 18 m. W by N of Turin. 
There is a celebrated abbey here.— 
of Lombardy, in the district of Verona, 
inthe vicinity of which are hot springs. 

AMBROIX (Sarnt), a canton, commune, and vil- 
. of France, in the dep. of Gard, arrond. of Alais. 
—The cant., comprising 16 com., had a pop. of 13,973 
in 1881.—The com. and v. are 14 m. NE of Alais. 
Pop. . Aconsiderable quantity of silk is raised 
in the neighbourhood.—Also a com. in the dep. of 
Cher, arrond. of Bourges. 

‘AMBRONAY, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of ‘Ain, arrond. of Belley. A celebrated abbey of 
Benedictines formerly existed here. 

AMBROOK, an island of Russia, off the coast 
of Livonia, 5 leagues ENE from the § point of 


AMBROSE (Sart), or Amprosia, an island off 
the coast of Chili, in 5 lat, 26° 30’, W long. 79° 38°, 
4 leagues W of St. Felix isle. 

* AMBROSEDEN, a parish and village in Oxford- 
Area of p. 4,865 acres. Pop.937. The v. is 

m. SE by 8 of Bicester. 

2 a > & parish in co. Wexford, 6 m. 
W of Area 2.197 acres. Pop. 676. 

YN, an island of the New Ilecbri in 
§ lat. 16° 18’, E long. 168° 24°. It was dis- 
Bongainville in 1768. Cook sighted it in 
to be about 50 m. in circuit. The 
the centre of the island is occn- 
in which an active volcanic crater 

SW coast slopes into a fine plain, 
stately timber. The soil is fertile, and 
to be well-inhabited. 

avi in Kordofan, to the SE of Old 
about 2 mile the Nile. The cultivated 
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in the district of Lasta in A Bele, 

AMDORP, a village of , in East Fries 
land, on the Leda, near its junction with the } 
6m. W of Detern. rs Pes 

AMEDABAD. See Anmepapap. 

AMEE, a river of Hindostan, an affluent: 
Rapti, into which it falls in N lat. 26°30, 
SH LEIS. a village of Tilyria, im the ofvede 

- a in 

genfurt, 12 m. E of Volkermarkt, on the 1. ba 


Alemtejo, 22 m. NE of Evora. 
‘AMPL. a commune and village of France, in the 

> of Meuse, arrond. of Montmedy. . 4T— 

av. of Prussia, in the gov. of Ai i 

7m. NNE of St. Vith. | Mies. 
AMELANDT, an island of Holland, 

the prov. of Friesland, separated from the (a 

channel about 6 m. in breadth. It is ‘12 m. in 

length from ENE to WSW, and 8 m. in c and 

has a pop. of about 2,000, chiefly fishers and graziers. 

There are three villages on the island, namely, Hel 

lum, Ballum, and Nes. ‘= 
AMELCOOY, a town of La Plata, on the 

Grande, near the confluence of the San 
AMELIA, a canton and town in the 

Church, prov. of Spoleto, on a fertile district between 

the Nera and the Tiber, 18 m. SW by W of 

Pop. 5,500. The town is the see of a bishop; and is 

supposed to occupy the site of the ancient Armeria— 

Also a county in Virginia, U.S., on the 

Area 300 sq. m. Pop. in 1840, 10,820, 

the same name is 45 m. SW of Richmond. 


AMELIA ISLAND, an island of in ; 
sau co. It is separated from the main on x 
a creck at the mouth of St. John’s river. It 


15 m. in length from N to S, by 4 in re 
is another i of the seme name eff Sha anatiee 
Srv ithe Me 


Spin 


firda, celebrated for i 
AMENAR, a town 
the source of the 
AMENDOLARA, a small town of | 
prov. of Calabria, near the mouth ofa small. 
supposed to be the ancient Acalander. pe 





America from the 
Cape Froward on the 


2,880 m. ; 
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means of which the extreme points 


the continent an extensive archi- 
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They are supposed to be descendants of the 

of mountainous region of Gaspisia to the 
Lawrence, who were famous for their early civil 
session of the knowledge of Christianity. 12th, 

and (13th.) the Chippeways, are the two 

a well known tribe, who, are scattered over a 
Canada, and of the territory of Michigen, avd districts 
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name of the which they inhabit. ¢ Esquimaux 
: Soaaliel, who inhabit the NE coast of Labrador are the 
: branch of this family. (3.) The Western Esqui- 

jax, who frequent the vicinity of the embouchures of the Cop 
‘and Mackenzie rivers and the entire extent of the coasts 

of the Polar sea. 2d. The Aleutians, a scanty tribe who in- 
habit the western extremity of the peninsula of Alashka and the 
adjacent of Aleutia under the sovereignty of the 
‘Rassian of this family have established them- 
selves in the desert islands of St, Paul and St. George in Behring's 
wea. 84. The American Chuckchee or Agiemoutes, who live 
under the of Russia along the Nussegak- -the other 
tribes of family inhabit the islands of Nuninok and Stuart, 
and the adjacent coast of the continent. 4th. The Kitegnes, who 
the American coast from Behring’s straits to the gulf of 

yr tog 6th, The Chuakak, who inhabit the island of the 
samme name, celled also Chibone, St, Lawrence, Sindow or Clerk 


am's researches appear to show that all the groups of 

» languages are affiliated. The Athabascan, Colooel, 
Californian, and Mexican classes pass by gradual transi- 
intoeach other. The i ke and Sioux classes are branches 

of one.common stock: and the affinity between these and the 
Catawba and Creek languages is now insisted on. The South- 
American groups, viz., the Caribb, the Peruvian, the Brazilian, 
the Caimaean, the Chileno, and the Abiponian and the Patago- 
nian, may be shown to have general affinities. The Friendly 
Village and Atua vocabularies are dialects of the Billechoola and 
N lam, respectively. ‘lhe Blackfoot is Allgonkin; the Sho- 
shonic is Cumanche;. the Riccaree and Pawnee, allied to each 
other, are allied to the Caddo, itself akin to the Cherokee, and 
Sioux The Uche, Natchez, Addize, Chetemacha, and 
affinities with each other. and with the Mexican 

Between these latter and those of South America, 

and Caribb form links, The Fuegian tongues are 
Patagonian; and the Warrow has various affinities. The Esqui- 


dialects are placed by Dr. Latham between the great 
Eze of A and the Avbabonst cluss. ‘The Esquimaux passes 
on 


of America into the Colooch and Athabasean; neither 
is. any American language, of which we have sufficient 
without uimaux words, ‘The same holds good 
for the Asiatic tongues of Kamtchatka, the. Curule isles, Japan, 
Conea, and the Konack and Jukagin tongues. A list of Fin- 
words coincident with the Esquimaux, was long ago given 
Rask. That there exists a general analogy in the gramina- 
‘Stracture of all the languages of the New World has long 
; but that a most remarkabie difference exist- 
their vocabularies was at the same time equally 
Dr. Latham holds that this contrast has been ex- 
the inference drawn from it not ouly isolates 
in respect to those of Asia and Europe, but 
in too trenchant a manner from each: other. 
: : language of the Esquimaux, whereby 
a most naturally be supposed to have taken 
Place, isto be considered as neither Asiatic nor American. The 
Approach towards its ethnographical position consists in 
but lately made, that it 

‘ With the American tongues a single brief vo 
ty from the Andaman Islands presented the extraordinary 
of twenty-two words coincident with the languages 
taken en masse out of no more than 48 compared. 
geography of America.) The most important human 
ries have often originated in trivial and apparently acci- 
Jands, or baller pt beth 
‘ 4 to a new way to 
known Lk ap terry dhe ebeor giant ate 

sketched, 


mes 


and most inaccurate 
place China, for exam 


American in grammati- ‘ 


ie 


to enter upon bis splendid career of a 

Columbus.) Several seamen, besides who had. C 
carried westerly far from their course, are sald to ha 
that they had seen an island in those remote seas; and i 
serted by Spanish historians that the charts and Journals © 
old Andalusian pilot who died in his house, unequivocally 
Columbus of the discovery of land far to the 
hints, if they really were given, would doubtless 
with additional arguments in support of his 
strong bope which carried him through an und 
perbemnsnce of which he found 


a great part of his life, and was 
stunt; a ea tach 80 Vast Sole en by reflection 
matured, and continually d th 
covery of new facts, The conception of this idea, in an @ 
ignorance, required, in addition to an accurate kno d 
true figure of the globe, a mind free from ordinary 
and the execution of it demanded uncommon courage 
verance. These qualities of mind were, in a very ext lina, 
degree, possessed by Christopher Columbus, A Genoese: J 
in early life he entered into the service of the Porty 
made several voyages along the coast of Africa. On. 
his magnificent enterprise, he thought it to 
offer of his services to John LL Portugal. 
Was to sail to the East Indies by the Western 
sons appeared to Carry conviction; 
of the plan, would uot accede to 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain consent 
turer after the most frugal manner; aud 
- sailed with three miserable vessels from Palos in 
His unalterable belief in the existence 
would have availed him little, had not 
nay exacted the confidence of those around 
courage proved equal to any 

his daring prow was pointed to the W: 
themselves on the bosom of the great 
life behind, and sailing they knew not w 
rare combination of ex: talents for one man, an ob 
foreigner, to retain the obedience of his 
followers. Their terrors began to be tro a days 

ving the variation of netic 
needle, Much doubt and uncertainty bas existed ss te the Islay 
which Columbus first discovered. He gave it the 
Salvador, und it has been generally 
called St. Salvador, or Cat island, 





discovered, in how many days I performed the voyage, and 
done it, with the nature of those lands, of the 


‘ subjects were left in posses- 


deliver it to you sealed, that if any 
reward might induce him not to 

the writing in an oiled cloth, and 

. Which I put into an empty cask, 
up close, threw it into the sea. 


the same writing, enclosed in like, 


est part of the ship, so that if the 
remain above water.” This sufli- 


the storm abated, and on the 15th of February they ar- 
y cast anchor at St. Mary's. On 
soon after encouytered another 
shelter into the river of Lisbon. 
"8 expectations, he was kindly re- 
satisfaction of demonstrating to the Portu- 
had actually performed that project which 
as the dream of an adventurer. On the 
arrived at Palos in Andalusia, having 
months and eleven days. 
of Columbus.) The Spanish-monarch, in hope of 
refunded for all his expenses, now forgot his former 
Seventeen ships, carrying 1,500 men, were quickly 
fleet Columbus sailed from Cadiz on the 
and, on the 2d of November, arrived at 
which he called St. Dominica, He 
at another which he ae aan eae On his 
to Hispaniola, he passed St. Mary of Guadaloupe, 
now Porto Rico, and many other islands. 
he arrived at Hispaniola, and found all 
ad left in the fort which he had erected 
the natives. He resolved not to re- 
same spot, but finding a convenient 
there founded a town to which he 
honour of Isabella, queen of Castile, 
twelve of his ships to Spain, and quelled a mu- 
his followers, he proceeded into the 


After about a fortnight’s stay on this coast, he 

Hispaniola, where he arrived on the 30th 

the colony in a very distracted state, His brother, whom he. 

made governor, seems to have been ill-qualified: for an 

important. In the meantime, his enemies in Spain w 

renewing their accusations, and ased various arguments 

the king to recal him. Their artlfices 

Francis Bovadilla was despatched with unlimited powers 

quire into the admiral's conduct, and, if necessary, to send. him. 

prisoner to Spain, to answer for his alleged mal-administration, 

Bovadilla no sooner arrived at Hispaniola, than, with little even 

of the forms of justice, Columbus and his brother were put im 

irons, and sent prisoners to Spaim. ‘These irons he indignantly 

wore during the whole voyage, although the captain of the vessel: 

in which he sailed offered to take them off: declaring that he 

would carry them into the presence of their Catholic bap opm 

and expressing his confidence that a treatment 50 0 yee 

not proceed from their orders. On presenting 

their majesties apologized for the harsh usage which he 

sustained, and were pleased to assure him that Bovadilla’ had 

exceeded his commaiaston But he was soon convinced of the in+ 

sincerity of these professions, by the appointment of a Spanish gov-: 

ernor to the island of Hispaniola; and, in the heat of resentment,’ 
vowed never again to risk his life for such ungrateful patrons, 
‘olumbus's fourth voyage.) Ferdinand, however, had sufficient’ 

political sagacity to perceive that though Columbus was not likely 

to be profitable to him as a governor, yet as a discoverer he might’ 

open new regions of adventure, where men of less, 

minds would play the part which he wished them; ho had 

the art once more to prevail on Columbus to undertake a ; 

of discovery, with a squadron of four ships, carrying 140 men 5! 

With this squadron he sailed from Cadix on the 9th of 4 

1502; on the 20th of the same month he took in wood and water | 

at the Canaries; sailing thence, on the 24th, he arrived at Mare | 

tinico on the 15th of June; and about the end of the same month 

he was off St. Domingo in Hispaniola. This port he was forbidden 

to enter, although his ships were leaky, and astorm 

he put into a small creek, however, in the same island, and ro 

out in safety a tempest in which Bovadilla perished, with four= 

teen ships laden with treasure, composed partly, no doubt, of the 

wreck of Columbus’ fortune. As soon as the storm abated, the) 

admiral stood to the westward, and, Dessing by the 8 side of 

Jamuica, he arrived at the island of Guayana in 

duras; here he met with a canoe with 

whom he learned, that, to the NW of th 

a mighty empire, governed by a 

SE was a strait which led to a 


isthmus of Darien; but Columbus not 
the Indian might mean a narrow neck 
of the sea, resolved to search for the latter, 


duras, continually straggling with the trade-winds, till he 
to a cape where the coast bended southward, from which ciret 





his voyage having failed in 
wealth, and Isabella, his constant petroness, 
the latter part of his life to have «x 
died on the 20th of May, 1506, In 
discovered the Bahama islands, Cuba, 


to Porto Bello; thus leaving to others very little 
following his track, and of completing by degrees 

which he had so adventurously commenced. 
‘espucci.]) While Columbus was soliciting the court 
him out for his third voyage, his enemies had 
juence with the king to cause Amerigo Vespucci, a 
be sent out to prosecute discoveries in tlfose coun- 
known by Columbus. He sailed in 1497. Touch- 
the Canarits, he stood westwards about 1,000 leagues, and 
which must have been some of the Caribbee is- 
4 he then continued standing westwards till he again reached 
which, from the distance and latitude, appears to have been 
of Mexico, In this voyage Vespucci neither made any dis- 
nee etre cba nor established any new settlement. In 
the ig yen he made another voyage in the service of the 
Spaniards. He janded in a country which he places in 5° N lat., 
probably Surinam in Guayana; and having procured from the 
natives some gold and pearls, in exchange for toys, he returned 
the Leeward islands. He was afterwards employed by the 
of Portugal, in whose service he sailed from Lisbon, in May, 
1601. Arriving at the continent, in 5° S lat., he sailed along it 
to 47°, having run along a greater extent of coast than had been 
hitherto by any navigator. On his return he published 
an account of his voyage which was eagerly read by all ranks of 
men; and the continent itself, instead of being named from him 
whorfirst discovered it, now received the name by which it was 
hereafter to be known in Europe from him who gave the first 
— of those couutrics not improperly denominated the New 


Vasco Nunez.) Vasco Nunez de Balboa was likewise employed 
in reread discovery in those regions. He conquered Cuba, 
first-ascertained that it was an island. On that part of the 
of Darien where Columbus had failed, he founded an 

tt which he called Santa Maria del Antigua. Here 

led him over the lofty chain of mountains which, 

of the isthmus, runs parallel to the shores of the 

oceans. The hardships encountered in this 

are described as having been almost insurmountable; 

the distance between the two seas is not more than 80 

to have wandered among rocks, precipices, and 

forests, twenty-five days before they came in sight 


ing his sword, took possession of 
name of his Catholic majesty, vowing to 
it from all intruders. 0; 


covery and conquest of Mexico or New Spain; and, in 14 

discovered and conquered Peru. These important ‘i 

are detailed by us in their proper places. Don Diego de. 

about 1535, discovered Chili, and conquered some part of it, 
conquest was prosecuted by Valdivia, who, in 1541, built a 

the Chilian coast which he called St. Jaco. see ae 
as already mentioned, discovered the coast of Brazil, 

1500, a fleet destined for the East Indies, was forced 

coast by stress of weather; the intelligence given by it 

tility and riches of the country induced ey vate 

to proceed thither; and in 1549, John IIL. of sent 

de Sosa, with a fleet carrying 1,000 soldiers, 

tics, who made a settlement in the bay of All 

the city of St. Salvador. Gonzallo Pizarro, 

queror of Peru, in 1540, accidentally discovered a 

the great river Amazon. In 1520, Magelhaen 

straits at the southern extremity of America which still 

name; and, having sailed through them, was the first’ 

westerly course, arrived at the East Indies. In 1518, 

discovered by Ponce de Letn, who sailed from Porto Rico. 
arrived on the coast in spring, and was induced by the x 
appearance of the country to give it the name of aname 
which was for some time common to all the seers 

Francis L of France, in 1524, despatched Giovanni Verrazano, a. 
Florentine, to make discoveries on the American coast, ‘He tras 
versed it from 28° to 50° N int. The first native of Spain who 
commanded an expedition for making discoveries in ‘ 
Stephen Gomez, who, in 1525, in search of a NW 
Bast Indies, sailed to Cuba, thence to Florida, and 
to 46° N lat. In 1534, Francis L fitted out a 
and gave the command of it to James Cartier. 
cunusavigated Newfoundland, explored the gulf 
Lawrence, which had been discovered by Aubert, 
of his own, in 1508, and satied northwards to 51° N 
of a to China, Next year, he ssiled up 
300 miles; called the country on both sides of 
France; built a fort in which he passed the winter; in 
returned home, Francis La Roche, in 1542, ~was)sent 
French king, with 200 people, to make a 
they built a fort in which they staid only one winter, and 

home. A company, which, in 1550, sailed for Canada, 

afterwards heard of, From the island of Guba, in 1539, u 

de Soto, with 900 men, sailed for Florida, intending its conquest, 
He landed at Spirito Sancto, and having travelled from f 
northwards 450 leagues, discovered a river on the banks of 

he died. Alvarado, his successor, built seven brigantines, 

the year following, embarked pon the river, 
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vgphey ba the Atlantic to the Pacific 

these limits are comprehended Green- 
Arctic regions; 

lored to the W of Hudson’s bay, includ- 

sian America; the country generally known 

Dregon itory, but frequently called Colum- 

ving to the W of the mountains, and to 

S of Russian America; the Canadas; Nova 

fia and New Brunswick; the islands of New- 

mndland, Cape Breton, Prince Edward, Anticosti, 

and Cuba; Porto-Rico, Hayti, and all the British 

est India islands, with the exception of 

ead aa Parra the coast of 

} America; the United States; Mexico; and 

stral America, which includes Guatimala, Costa 

‘San Salvador, Nicaragua, Honduras, the Mos- 


‘In South America are pe gh amy Guayana, or the 

on on the NE coast, N of the Amazon, not un- 

classed, on account of its political con- 

with the West Indies and Central America; 

the N and NW portion of the South 

continent, now divided into the three re- 

of New Grenada, Venezuela, and Ecuador; 

along the W or Pacific coast from 

“to the frontiers of Bolivia; Bolivia lying 

to the 8 of ; Chili extending along the remain- 

a the P. coast to the inhospitable regions 

I forming the southern extremity of the 

, ; the tine confederation or the United 
of La Plata lying between Bolivia ani 

the Atlantic ocean or eastern shores of the 

nt; Buenos-Ayres; the Banda Oriental or 

a) Aistwomn the river Plata and the S confines 


fi Cat 
‘ 

eru and 

Baws 


g lying to the SW of Brazil; and 
ncipal state of South America, stretch- 
between the Atlantic on the E, 
Ree ew Grenada on the W, to the frontiers 
Pi th wa Oriental; and the Falkland islands. 
= ai ) comprises all that immense 
ying Stween the Polar seas and the United 
Sta tret¢hing across the whole breadth of 
At ran contiment in its widest part, with the 
NW part, to the west of the 141st 
: with a strip of sea-coast reaching as far 
th as the sou point of Prince of Wales’ 
which to Russia. The d ion of 
tion will be under the articles Canapa, 
i, Hupsor’s Bay Territories, and 
Great i 
pcolony of Honduras on the peninsula of Yuca- 
Central America; and the Falkland islands 
‘A (Centra: See 
L). GUATEMALA. 
CA {toms little-known region, form- 
aes of 900,000 04. It eppoors Coot 
mn al f -m. It ap at 
far-bearing patie: 3 were attracting the 
‘the French and British towards the WwW 
America, the 


scarce in Siberia, while the 

nned undiminished in the 

citing circumstance led to new 

of Russian navigators; and when Cook in the ’ 

of his exploratory circumnavigation was d 

surveying the western coast of America north 

Nootka, he found that the Russians had 

opened an intercourse for furs with some points: 

that coast. The sea-otters here obtained were puar+ 

chased by merchants in Kamtschatka, for the 

market, at such prices as soon excited aie 

American enterprise in the same , and , 

awoke some s of activity in the Spaniards of 

Monteréy and California. e Russians, however, 

being nearest and in force, were the first to establish 

a colony on this part of the American coast; and they 

now possess the north-western extremity of the con= 

tinent. Thus the fur-traders of different nations, set 

tiny out from the western boundary of Asia on the one 

side, and from the eastern boundary of America on 

the other, have traversed these two great 

and now find themselves face to face on the western 

shores of America. No new fur-ground remains to 

be explored; and it is  pieigea that the summit of 

the trade has been reached, or — ove! ‘ 
By an ukase of the emperor Paul, in 1800, all the 


coast north of the parallel of 55°, was declared an in- 
tegral part of the Russian empire, and included in 
the government of Irkutsk, abe the ion of 
Russian America; and by ent this 
claim was carried to the Sistparallel By treaty of 
1825, the boundary line betwixt the Rnssian and 
British possessions in this quarter is declared to ram 
from Demurcation point, on the coast of the Tey 
ocean, to Mount St. Elias, near the Pacific. But 
from the latter point, to the south extremity of Prince 
of Wales’ island, the whole coast is declared to be- 
long to Russia. The following are the leading arti- 
cles of the treaty :— 

“ Art. 3. Commencing from the southerngaost point 
of the island called Prince of Wales’ island, 
point lies in the parallel of 54° 40’ N. lat., and 1 
tween the 131st and the 188d d of W lon 
(meridian of Greenwich), the said line shall 
to the north along the channel called Portland ehen- 
nel, as far as the point of the continent where it 
strikes the 56th flegree of N lat. From this. 
mentioned point the line of demarcation shall 
the summit of the mountains situated 
coast, as far as the point of interjection of the 
degree of W long. i the same meridian); 4 
finally, from the said point of interjection, 
meridian of 141 degrees, in its rm ae as 
the Frozen ocean, shall form the li 
Russian and British possessions on the ry 
America to the north-west. \ avian, 7 

“ Art. 4. With reference to the line of de 
tion laid down in the p article, it or 
stood—Ist. That the island « Prince 
island shall belong wholly to Russia, 
wherever the-summit of the mountains 








cand without an 

and streams oo 8 sg oma towards the 
Pacific ocean, cross the line of demarcation upon 
the line of oust Mescribed in Art. 3 of the present 


convention. 
part of the American continent comprehend- 
daa the name of Russian America, and having 
ga times the area of England, is generally 
‘avery = and sterile character; but contains 
some fine valleys watered by large rivers, and vast 
districts covered with forests, and stretching to 
within a short.distance of the Arctic circle. The 
climate of Sitka, in N lat. 57°, is milder than that 
| of Europe on the same parallel, though too humid 
| for the growth of cereals. ‘“ Of the many large 
\ rivers which flow through Russian America, none 
| have been explored to their sources; but several, 
such as the Colville, the Stikine, the Yukon or 
Kwichpack, and the Kuskokwin, are supposed to 
run a course of upwards of 1,000 m., and to be 
navigable for considerable distances. The Colville, 
which was discovered by Simpson and Deese since 
the convention of 1825, is 2 m. wide at its mouth in 
| the Arctic sea, where Captain M‘Clure observed its 
| influence 12 or 14 m. out at sea.” The Stikine en- 


y 










ters the Pacific in 56° 50’ N lat., where it is 3 m. 
wide, and at a distance of 30 m. from the sea has a 
width of 1 m.; but its source is in the British terri- 
tory. The Yukon or Kwichpack, which rises to the 
W of the Rocky Mountains, not far from the union 
of the Francis and Lewis, which form the Pelly, 

flows first to the N, and after receiving a large tri- 

-butary named the Porcupine, to the westward, falls 
into Behring’s sea; and in 64° N lat., 1,000 m. from 

its mouth, it is 1} m. wide. These three magnifi- 

cent rivers, falling into different seas, probably re- 

present three distinct river-systems of the NW cor- 

ner of this continent, each being fed Ww numerous 

smaller, yet considerable streams, and the three to- 

ge draining an extent of country much larger 

thee@vhole of Canada. The Rat river flows 

from Russian America, through the Rocky moun- 
tains, at the first complete break in the chain in 67° 
N lat., into the Mackenzie of the British territory ; 
the latter having a course of 2,800 m. (800 m. longer 
than the St. Lawrence), and an unbroken navigation 
of steamboats, from its entrance in the Arctic sea 
to the Portage of the Drowned, a distance of from 


1,200 to 4200 m. [Koche. 
é 7° to alt 10, aes the eastern shore of 
‘8 Straits, the Russian settlements are mere 


huts frequented by Siberian hunters. The principal 
, reckoning = N to S along this district, are 
Leglelachtoke, Tugulin, Netschick, Tschi- 
Chibalech, Topar, Pinte Agulichan, 
ini, and Nugran, near Cape ey. These 
habitations are from 90 to 120 m. distant from the 
of the Tshoutshes of the Asiatic continent. 
which separates them, is filled with 
most northern of which is called 
of Norton sound, to Cape Malowo- 
there are no Russian establish- 
ne ap of huts belo: 





































William’s sound, or Tschugatskaia 
three small factories and three small 
district,—Fort Alexander, near the m 
Chatham,—the forts of the Turk’s 
island of Vancouver,—and Tchalea, or 
island. The U; iuti extend from Prince Wil- 
liam’s sound to Behring’s bay, or the bay of Jack 

The factory of St. Simon is near C Stein the 
Cape Elie of the Russians. The Koliugi 7 
mountainous country of New Norfolk and the nor 
ern part of New Cornwall. The proximity of moun- 
tains covered with eternal snow, and the 
the American continent in the latitude of 58°, 
the climate of this part of New Norfolk, 
country of Ugalachmiuti, excessively cold 
mical to vegetation. A mountainous belt 
the whole coast from the head of Cook’s i 
60°, to the SE point of the gulf of 
49°, where this belt joins the chain that traverses 
distyict of the Lower Columbia. The most ; 


cuous summits of this chain are oR St. 
visible 60 leagues distance on sea; Mount | 
weather. 

* Beyond the island of Quadra, to the NW, is 
ue of oe Charlotte’s sound, comm A 
with the coast by a great number of inlets, bays, 
islands. These last, denominated Queen 
islands, extend from 51° 42’ to 54° 18” 
from 129° 54’ to 133° 18’ W long., and é 
Washington isles by American navig ~ Dixon’s 
inlet separates these islands on the NW from the 
archipelago of the Prince of Wales. ’ : 
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island, denominated Prince of Wales’ islar Van- 
couver, and Isla de Ulloa by the Spaniards, is the most. 
western of the group, and of extent. Port. 
Buccarelli, on its western fine haven, sur- +} 
rounded by seven volcanoes which con’ a 

np flames and ashes. This port lies in 55° 24’ Nat, 
Immediately to the north entrance are King George's 








islands, at the archipelago of Pitt. At the NE 
tremity of this group, Cross sound 
the continent. gir the entrance of Prince T Prince William's eo 
sound are three small islands denominated a fa 
Hinchinbrooke, and Kav’s islands. The Aloe. <a 
islands extend from the SW point of the ; : 
of Alashka, between the els of 51° 40’ and 55° 
N lat., dividing the sea of Behring, as it is sometimes 
eg oe the pe Northern ocean. These islands 
are divided into three groups: the Aleutians, pro- 
erly so called,—the Saas islands,—and the 
isil, or Fox islands, sometimes also called B 
a Malte Brun says, “they constitute one 
and unique chain; and might be compared 
piles of an immense bridge which has fo 









































ly upon furs and 
to Kiachta 30,000 
i ; juest there, 
— 6,150 chests o inese tea, 
of which was afterwards sold at 
The commodities necessary to 
of the cares were partly brought — 

partly from Cronstadt, an 
vessels of the Hudson's bay pelle 
1 to TAS theron company pee! 
ars which was transferred in that year 
~~ s more southerly point, and more favour- 
Situated than Ochotsk for commercial opera- 
Bets this point it is proposed to introduce 
the nomadic tribes of the vici- 
and to commercial relations with the 
a race stil] entirely savage, spread over 
Shir deer abaya Some 


The fair held at 
of the colonies, in April 
'y 2,000 Koloches, who 
fresh provisions. 
. pe Los), a river of Califor- 
in two head-streams known as the North 
: ite their waters about 25 
conjoint stream into the 
fork rises in the Sierra 


up Kon Hatvalia, Gat, to Bebe 
ia was first discovered. See 


the 
which intersects it.—A. was = birth-place, in 1547, 
of the celebrated Johan Van Olden Barneveldt, who 
was so iniquitously condemned and executed at the 
Hague in 1619. 


AMES, 
U. 8., 56 m. NW of Albany. fe 

AMESBURY, a hundred on the E side of Wilts' 
shire, containing 16 parishes. Area 85,882 acres, 
Inhabited houses in 1851, 1,059, Pop. 5,389,—Also 

a parish and town in the foregoing hundred, on the 
Avon river. Area of p. 5,890 acres. L171. 
The town is 7 m. N of Salish In its n 
ated is the celebrated 

—Also a town in Essex co. 
v 44 m. NE of Boston, on the H Th 
Merrimac, Pop, 2,471. 

AMESVILLE, a township in Athens co. Ohio, 
U. S., 84 m. SE of Columbus. Pop. 1,431.—Also a 
town in Boone co. Illinois. 

AMETTES, « commune of France, in the dep. of 
Pas-de-Calais, arrond. of Bethune. Pop. 420. — 

AMEYDE, a town of Holland, in the prov. og 
Holland, 7 m. from Schunhoven. 

AMEYZIEUX, a commune and village of 
in the dep. of Ain, cant. of : 

AMFREVILLE-LA-CHAMPA' . eC 
commune, and village of France, in the 
arrond. of Louviers.—The cant., pop of the 
bad EF in 1881 of 11,976. Pop, of the 


1841 
AMFREVILLE-LA-MI-VOIE, a com 
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“by Alvarez to be limited to a single easily de- 
ensib In the province of Amhara pro- 
ey rly so called, in the SE of the district now descri 
the valley of Amba-Geshen, in which the 
children of the royal family of Abyssinia were formerly 
immured. In the centre of the district is the large 
Lake Zana, Tzana, or Dembea, containing several is- 
lands, on the largest of which is a monastery, described 
as surrounded by lemon, orange, and citron trees, in 
luxuriant fruitage. This lake, which has an alt. of 
6,110 ft. above sea-level, although it occupies the 
lowest part of A., abounds with hippopotami, and 
contains several islands the greater number of which 
vare inhabited. In Bruce's map it is laid down as 60 
m. in length, and 35 m. broad; but its dimensions 
vary ly with the season. The plains, which are 


well-cultivated, produce wheat, maize, bar- 
, Sugar-canes, peaches, pomegranates, figs, and 
. Mines of copper, tin, and lead, exist 
in fparfous dist 


ricts. The men of this district are re- 
dialect, has its name from this province, 


ity. co. of Virginia, on the N side of J; 


AMHERST, a province of Tenasserim; bounded 
on the N by Birmah and Siam; on the E by a lofty 
Tange gf unexplored mountains which divide Tenas- 
serim Siam; on the S by the prov. of Tavoy; 
and on the W by the bay of Bengal. Its general ap- 
pearance is that of a vast aluvial plain, partially en- 
closed _ high mountain-range referred to, and 

surface broken by a double line of hills 
from 200 to 800 ft. in height, forming in some 

& narrow continuous chain, in others exhibiting sharp 

i eminences of singular and picturesque 

are principally of limestone formation ; 

but along the course of the Saluen, which divides 

this prov. from Birmah on the W, there runs a sand- 

ridge of from 200 to 300 ft. in height, from 

or Muelmein to its embouchure. In ad- 

to the magnificent Saluen, which has a course 

1,000 m., descending from the frontiers of 

Ataran and the Gyne rivers water this 


+} rous banks” of former: 


the Magdalen gro 

Also an island in 

in N lat. 44° 5’. 

1,213.—Also a township in Nova Scotia, 

land co. Area 26,750 acres. Its 
\is situated near the isthmus which 

necto bay from Northumberland strait.—. 

_ in Hancock co., state of Maine, U.S. 

—Also the cap. of Hillsborough co., New 

30 m. 8S of Concord, on the Souhegan, a branch of 
the Merrimac. Pop. 1,613.—Also a 
Hampshire co., Massachusetts, 7 m. E 
ge 82 m. W of oar ie} Bee 15", af 

ong. 72° 31 28". (Amer. Alm. 3,057. It 
lie eat of tues college, ‘ounled ta : 
a township in Erie co., New York, 10m. NE of Bui- — 
falo. Pop. 2,451.—Also a township in ene uf 
Ohio, 8 m. W of Elyria. Pop. 1,184—Also a’ : 

river. Area 

5,577 were 

of the — 


418 sq.m. Pop. in 1840, 12,576, 
slaves. Tobacco is the chief pi 
| AMHERSTBURGH, a town of U; 
Essex co., on the E side of Detroit river, 3 
its entrance into Lake Erie, 269 m. by : 
|Toronto. It has a fluctuating pop. of about 
Its harbour is good, with ana in z 
during the late war it was a fron’ 
depot. It is celebrated for the 
‘and durable straw-plait. There 
\tion here, Fort Malden. 
AMHERST ISLES, a 
Corea, in N lat. 34° 80’, E 


a . vmilitary sta- £ 
fooge 126°.—. 


off the SW coast of Arracan, in N lat. 18° 
AMIATA, a mountain of 
of Sienna, 14 m. SE of Mon’ 


It appears to be of volcanic formation. = PEN haa 
A TIATKA. the largest of the group, i 
in the Aleutian archipelago, in N lat. 51° 35, 
AMIAYN, a town of Birmah, on the lL. bank 
Nin vy - above its confluence with the In 
A ARE, a river of Venezu flowing 
Caroni, opposite Gurl, 90. BE a ng : 
AMICU, or Amucu, a Jake of V 
Cumana, the El Dorado, or “ great lake with 
geographers. In 1836, Mi 
Schomburgk having ascended phe ey or 
distance beyond the frontiers of Guay 
entered a small creek, by which he one 
river Pirara, and soon found him: 





the 
. to 

d to a circumference of not more than 
GAMA, a town of Hindostan in 

the Mysore, 12 m. NW of Bangalore. 
_. “AMPENS, an arrondissement, canton, commune, 
and-city of France, in the dep. of the Somme. The 
‘arrond. has an area of 184,018 hectares; and com- 
prises the 10 cant. of Amiens, Conti, Corbie, Hornoy, 
Vidame, Oisemont, Picquigny, Poix, Sains, 
and Villers-Bocage. Pop. in 1831, 178,409; in 1846, 
‘The cant., comprising 12 com., had a pop. 
1881. of 52,087.—The city is situated on the 
at an alt. of 400 ft. above sea-level, on the 
to Paris, 50 m. SE of Abbeville, 
m. NE from Paris; by railway, 91 m. from 
and 75 m. from Boulogne ; in N lat. 49° 58’ 43", 
2° 18°12". Pop. in 1852, 52,140. It is inter- 
several branches of the Somme, which afford 
‘ wer to the numerous manufactories 
1 e city. A boulevard occupies the 
‘the ancient ramparts, but the old citadel is 
still entire on the r. of the Somme. The prin- 
the town-house, the college, the 
and the cathedral. The latter building 
Gothic edifices in Europe. Its 
is 442 ft.; and its vault is half as high 
roof.of Westminster abbey. A. is the see 
a suffragan of Rheims, and whose 
dep. of the Somme. It is also the 


a ols., and a bota- 

; weaving of cotton-velvet, and 

cotton and woollen yarns, form the 

I of the place. The cotton 
wture, first introduced in 1765, now gives em- 
ersons.—A. was anciently the 

n the time of Julius Cwsar it 

a, and was the capital of the 

present name may be derived. 
meeting of the Gauls here; 
imed his son Gratian b: 


the brief continuance of peace, the first consul fitted 
out an expedition against St. Domingo, and wished — 
to place French consuls in all the ports of Ir 

He also annexed Piedmont to France; made ' 
president of the Italian republic; framed a new con 
stitution for Switzerland, and marched a force into 
that country to support it: while by hepeg a FOE 
army in Holland he rendered its independence a 
mere shadow. On the other hand, Great Britain de- 
clined evacuating Egypt and Malta, maintaining that 
France had committed varions acts of aggrandizement 
in violation of the treaty. On the 10th of May, 1808, 
the British court demanded, as conditions on which 
alone all new differences could be reconciled, indem- ~ 
nification for the king of Sardinia, who had been ex- 
pelled from the continent, —restitution of the island 
of Lampedosa,—and the evacuation of the Batavian 
and Helvetian republics by the French troops. These’ 
conditions the French refused; whereupon England * 
declared war, May 17, 1803. 

The total length of the A. and Boulogne railway Is 764 m1. 
is entirely executed with the exception [in Nov. 1849) of some 
small works at Abbeville. The of its constraction 

mille. There are 10 


* 


> 


rt 
were 
37,500,000 francs, or about Mae 


per 
tions on the line; and the distance is performed in 2 hours, or 26 
including stoppages. . 


m. an hour 
AMIGNY-ROUY,acommuneand of France, 
in the dep. of Aisne, cant, of Chauny. Pop. 1,498. 
AMILGAMBO, a town of La Plata, on a branch 
te ee ee Soe eee 
AM , a village in Sinde, 20 m. E of Shikar- | 
, near the r. bank of the Indus, over which there 
is here a ferry, in N lat. 27° 58’. hse 
Bae sn LLY-SAINT-F. pj rm a com. of Ffinos . 
ie dep. of Loiret, cant. of Montargis. Po M 
‘AMILORA, a river of Brazil, in Pace, 6 by 
a N course into the Madeira, in 8 lat. 6° 48’, we 
AMILPAS (Cvavt1a), a town of Mexico, 
upon a branch of the Rio de los Balsas, in a’ 
and highly cultivated plain. It is celebrated for 
heroic defence in the war of the Revolution, 


; | Morelos, who maintained himself in it for 


ie ieee ite no = oo med nae w oa ewe ene ee = ere ees vine mene 
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Also a township in Erie co., Pennsyl- 
p. 739; and another in Berks co. Pop. 


river of Hindostan, in Malwa, which 
of the Mokundara . and, flowing 

then SE, falls into the Kali Sindh. 
or Amsnenra, a Rajput principality 
a, in Hindostan, to the E of Dhar. Area 
m. Pop. in 1820, 57,232. ‘The capital, of 
name, is in N lat. 22° 32’, 60 m. SW of 


I, or Asia, one of the Fox islands, about 
44m. in rok in N lat. 52° 44’, W long. 172° 20’. 

AMLWCH, a parish in Anglesey, North Wales. 
Pop. in 1851, 5,817. Houses 1,344. It derives its 
importance from the great copper mines called the 
Parys and Mona mines. The existence of these 
mines is sup to have been known to the Ro- 
mans; but the modern workings commenced only 
in 1768. The works formerly yielded from 60,000 
to 80,000 tons of ore, or about 3,000 tons of copper, 
annually; but the produce of late years has onl 
been from 700 to 800 tons of copper, or about 1-18th 

of the copper produced in the United kingdom. 

he is capable of admitting 30 vessels of 200 
tons burthen; but is dry at low water. Pop. in 
1851, 8,169. Amlwch unites with the Beaumaris 
district in returning one member to parliament. 

AMM, a river of Sweden, rising in a lake about 10 
m. NE of Jonképing, and falling into Calmar sound, 
opposite (Hland isle, in N lat. 57° 8”. 

AMMAN, or Amon, a village of Asiatic Turkey, 
in the pashalik of Damascus, on the stream called 
Nahr or Moiet Amman, in N lat. 82° 5’, E long. 36° 
9, 25 m. E of the Dead sea. It is supposed to mark 
the site of the ancient metropolis of the Ammonites, 
or rather of Philadelphia built by Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus inthe 8d cent. The valley in which it stands 
is panic th ruins, amongst which is an unusually 
perfect Roman amphitheatre. 

AMMELSHAIN, a village of Saxony, on the San- 


ee arodnae. Pop. 300. 
a river of Bavaria, in the Isar circle, 
near Ettal, in the mountains on the frontiers 
of and running N into the Ammersee in the 
or Priest’s corner, as the district is 
whence it eme by a NE course, and flows 
Tsar opposite Dirzhausen. The Ammergau, 
of the Ammer, is famed for its picturesque 
It contains two villages known as Upper 
a Ammergen, the former with a pop. of 
the latter with 654. The manufacture of wooden 


d, im Algiers,, bears thi 
, a tiver of Norway, in Jiimtland, 
gulf of Bothnia, to the N of the is- 


RNDORF, a village of Bavaria, in the cir- 


length, eit as nowhere exceeding 2 

Hornemann says it is 50 m. a 

this estimate he evidently includes j shy 

pendencies. A large of it is ‘ 

date-trees; and the olive, apricot, vane ae 4 

plum, pomegranate, and apple-tree thrive Water- y 

melons, cucumbers, acorns, rice, and barley are eul-: 

tivated. The domestic animals are the 

and the goat of Egypt, the ass, the ; 

cows and camels. Minutoli estimates ebemae 

8,000. Sepenrp a that s- furnishes -war- 

riors, which would imply a from 6,500 to 7,500. 

Cailliaud represents he chaliennties as ct 

fided to 12 sheikhs, 6 of whom hold office for \ : 

the other 6 are elected at the expiration of every 10 

years by a majority of votes. Siwah, the principal _ 

town of this oasis, is in N lat. 29° 12, E long. ‘ 
AMMONOOSUC (Upper and Lowzr), 

in New Hampshire, U.S. The Upper A. in 

White mountains, and, after a course of 

into the Connecticut in Northumberland co. 

Lower A. also rises in the White mountains, ; 

after nearly the same length of course, falls 

Connecticut in Bath co. It has a fall of 50 ft. 

6 m. from the Notch in the White mountains. 


AMMU. See Amv. , % 
AMOL, or Act, a town of Pi the prov. of 
Mazanderan, 48 m. SW of Farabad, 22 m. 
frush. The Herhaz, a stream descending 
mountains to the S, flows through it. In 1822 itwas 
reported to possess a pop. of from 35,000 to 3 
The only object of interest which it contains is the 
mausoleum of Mir Buzurg. “This city and the cir 
cumjacent country are, however, with 
to an enthusiast in Persian antiquities: every hill and~ 
every forest is classic Go (Fraser.] | srs 
the scenes described in Ferdusi’s heroic poem are ks 
in this vicinity. The bazars are ve well- 
supplied, but there are few sy of 
commerce about the place. The revenue es 
from the ent of A. may amount to 
which about one-half is raised from the town, ; 
the other half from the villages annexed to the . 
trict.—There is a town of the same name in WM 
on the l. bank of the Jihun, in N lat. 88° 65’, ' 
is = to be a large, populous, and commercial 


P 
AMONEBURG, a town of Hesse-Cassel, 


4 : 
on 
2 


. the 

Ohm river, 1 hth eneary 5 Pop. 1,500. 
fierce battle kt —_ here on the 2st of Pros : 
the allies. aa 


1762, between the and ae 
AMONSGRUN, a village of Bohemia, in the circle 
rdneenyrt' 1] m. SE of Eger, celebrated for its manu- 


of fan: } 
AMORBACH, a town of Bavaria, circle of 
sien eee 9 . 
AMORGO, or Asroraa, the ancient Amor 
ee ee Cy: 





ver. The 
17 com., had a pop. in 1831 of 
the com., which is 20 m. SW of 
. 2,040. 
_. AMOUNA a headland on the coast of 
7m. in N lat. 39° 12°. 

IERNESS, a hundred in the county of 
9 parishes, and having an area 
with a pop. in 1541 of 94.033. Its 

hief town is Preston on the Ribble. 
aia roy acanton, commune, and village 
i. in the dep. of Jura, arrond. of Lons-le- 
"Saulnier. Pop. of the cant., which comprises 16 com, 
; ; of the com. 2,595.—The y¥. is 20 m. 
Inier. A good deal of iron is 
im and around it.—There is a 
in the dep. of Saone-et-Loire. 


China, off the coast of the 
lat. 24° 47’, E long. 118° 
ting little 

y sand to the 

the grand key to 
hich, on an estimated 
miles, has a pop. of 
though not the ex- 


other by the continent, 

islands which are high and 

it is also so spacious withal that it can contain man 
thousands of vessels, and the sea here is so deep th 
the largest ships may come up close to the shore, an 
ride there ah oyeo safety. You see here,” he eo 
tinues, “ at times, & number of Chi 
ek wegen are on their voyage to the countri 
bordering upon China; and about twenty years ago 
you might see here many European v but now 
they come hither but seldom, and all the trade is re+ 
moved to Canton. The emperor keeps six or seven 
thousand men here in garrison the 

of a Chinese general. In entering into the haven, 
you double « cape, or rock, and this divides itself in 
two, almost as the mingaut does in the port of Brest; 
the rock is visible, and rises several feet above water. 
Three leagues thence stands a Little island 

hole through which you sec from onc side to the 

and on this account called ‘the bored island.’ 


bored 


of Ponghon form a small archipelago, which are oc- 
cupied by a Chinese garrison; and the Mandarin who 
resides there has a constant eye upon the vessels which 
trade from China to Formosa, and from Formosa to 
China; and their continually passing and 

yield a considerable revenue to the state.” 

traveller speaks of it in the following words:—“The 
coast of A. is washed by the Chinese sea, which forms 
itself into a channel, making the } of A. 
channel is at all times practicable ; at 


-| periods when, the monsoons have their changes, this, 


like all other parts of the Chinese shores, is unsafe, 


;| A. is perhaps one of the best natural harbours to 


which yield rice, wheat, and 
ital, of the same name, i« a 
a — The outer town 
t a chain of rocks 
a She konch, oroneiniieareen 
’ & pass to the me ‘The anter bar- 
your skirts the outer while the city is bounded 
‘hear’ the inner ha’ 


led from the 
transversely 


the coast, and was the first station 
the Europeans tradin, 


to China. It is ' 
its depth of water renders it of 

sels of great burden; and the 4 of Formosa’ 
like & great breakwater, ns a defence for the coust.”— 
As early as 1670, the English company had institated 
a very fair Sroke st An, Chih OF 0 ene "yee tol- 
erably successful ; but through some cause it gradualh 
declined, and at length the company, in 1681, 
their establishments here, and at Formosa, to. 
drawn, and a trade if possible to be establi 
their stead at Canton and Fokchow, A. was 
taken ion of by the Tartars. 

have always shown a great 


ae 
“lj * 


Dawe 


lardwicke 1 
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oféhe port is thrown ope’ 

‘ amount of British and foreign 

3 in1847, was £271,441, of which £186,896 

tish; in 1848, £212,416, of which only £97,373 

Consul Layton, however, rts his 

the whole trade in 1848 amounted to more 

; that the contraband trade in 1848 

not be under £80,000, and was probably much 

; that the total tonnage frequenting the port had 

increased from 11,426 tons in 1845, to 15,592 tons in 
1848; 


2—was actually British, although 
oreign ships. his commerce is 
slowly increasing. But in 1856 A. took of British 
is only about £120,000, and of woollens £3,000. 
pal articles of import are cotton from 
India; cotton-yarn from England; rice from Java, 
and Arracan; biche-do-mar from Java and 
the Straits; tin from Macao; fish, timber, rattans, and 
sandal-wood. The chief articles of export are sugar, 
paper. arena alum, and the coarser black teas. 
AMOYENBA, a river of La Plata, in the prov. of 
Salta, flowing into the Andahuailas on the 
80 m. above Mustavas. 
AMPANAN, a village of the island of Lombos, 
‘in Slat. 8° 32’, E long. 116° 9’, on a bay of the same 


5 side, 


name, 
AMPAZA, a port on the coast of Zanguebar, in 
$ lat. 2°, at the mouth of the Patta. 
AMPELONIA, a town of the Morea, on the E 
reo Avions, 23 m. W by S from Tripolitza. 
}, @ town of Lombardy, on a branch of 
the to, 82 m. NNW of Udine. Pop. 1,900. 
¥ ING, a village of Bavaria, in the Isar 
circle, @am. W of Muhldorf. Pop. 500. The em- 
Louis of Bavaria here defeated Frederic of 


: of September, 1322. 
Bee eee Pie ek» shallow 
embrasure on the W coast of the Red sea, if the ter- 
Titory of the Dankali. Its extent is about 16 m. along 
12m. indepth. It contains thirteen islands, 
Df the —also called Amphila—is’situated 
_to the N of Ras Amphila which forms the southern 
nity of the bay. The northern extremity is 
by Ras Morah. ‘These islets are composed 
ine alluvies; and some of them rise to the 
of 80 ft. above high water mark. The banks 
oge ne ener Se gieeesly seen, Se 
m, and difficult of access. Kouta contains ruins 
L bur is now uninhabited; 


by fish and goats and 
y ermen ; an 
ope veo ts them, ‘The shores of the 


w 
mn ve plain, covered with a thick 
of rack-tree, and bounded at the dis- 


shire. Area 
Rh of Thisy. Pop. 4,878. 
one, cant. . Pop. ee 
linen and cotton manufactories here. 
AMPLIER,.a commune of France, in # 
Pas-de-Calais, arrond. of Arras. Pop. 5 
AMPLITZ, a town of Prussia, in Brand \ 
m. S of Goben. . Me 
AMPNEY-CRUCIS, a parish in hire, 9) 
84 m. E by 8 of Cirencester. Ares | acres. is 
FOR MPNEY. DOWN. i ing ths'elle | 3 
LY- , a adjoining the above. 
Area 2,510 acres. Pop. Es ayer Me 3 
AMPOCAN, a town of La Plata, 85 mi. NE of 
San Juan de la Frontera. de : p 
AMPORT, « parish in Hampshire, 5 m. W by S at 
of Andover. Area 3,938 acres. Pop. 745.9” E 
AMPOSTA, a town of Spain, in Chualonia op the 
W bank of the Ebro, 9 m. from its mouth. 
calls it “a miserable, aguish, mosquito- Ty 
There is a canal from this place to andthe — 
port of Alfaques. s+ ; 
— . commune and of um, in 
the prov. of Liege, 3 m. NE of - Pop. 882. 
Manganese and alum are mined heres i fee. 
AMPTHILL, a parish and town of Lepes'a ya 53 ee 
Area of p. 1,961 acres. Pop. 1,961. Thet.is8m,. |} 
S by W of Bedford. Its chief wade S Se i 3 
principal market in a rich agri ‘Tt a 
only manufactures are lace and straw-plait, ©” s 
AMPTON, a parish in Suffolk, 5 m. N by E of / 
Bury St. Edmonds. Area 786 acres. Pop. 181. ~ 4 
AMPUDIA, a village of Spain, in the prov. of Pa- i 
leucia. It was once the see of a Pop. 400. 
AMPUIS, «a commune of France, the <a 


Rhone, cant. of Sainte Colombe. Pi vet 
AMPU'RIAS, or Empvrias, @ wants uport | 


on 
or sag a river, near its entrance : 
15 m. NE of Gerona; in N latg@2° 5’, long. 
Pop. 2,200. The Castellon d’Ampurias is at 
distance to the N. y 
AMPUS, a commute i : 
Var, arrond. of Draguignan. Pop."1,268. 
AMRA, a river of Sweden, in the prov. of 
land, flowing into the Ragunda, 17 m. B of Sti 
AMRAH, a village of Arabia, in the 
the ronte from Bassorah to Mecca, 85m. 
AMRAJEE KOTE, a town in’ on 
bank of the Indus, 16 m. above Tatta. 
AMRAN, a small town of Arabia, in a ter 
the same name, in ae . 


v. of 20 
of Sanaa. It is walled and ya 


Spain, in Catalonia, prov. of 


—Also a town and fort of 
rat, 22 m. SW of Mallia. 





ak, a town of Hin- 

44m. E from Lahore, in N lat. 

. 74° 48°; 1,312 m. NW from Cal- 

9 m. in circumf., and contained 

19,015 dwelling houses, with a per. of 

of whom 9,000 were Sikhs. Its staple man- 
etures are shawls, silks, and woollen and cotton 
ths. On account of its situation between Cabul 
wD Cashmere and the Deccan, it is a place 
pho a al paler pri La- 
: oneal It is encircled by fortifications 

‘ and has an immense fortress 
, the circuit of which is about 

chief importance is derived from a 
constructed by Ram Daas, one 

: pontiffs of the Sikh faith, who died in 

ly basin, or tank, is 135 paces square, 

_has in its centre a temple —— to —- 
voluntary contributions of pilgrims 

support this ee to which equ ukalis 
attached. njit Singh constructed 

the Ravi to this place. It is 54 m. in 

but is — The trunk rail- 
to wur A. A 

from A. io Lakes, and 


where it will join the Sind railway 


of Holland, in the pror, d att 0 
fluence of the Amstel with an arm of the Znyder: 
called the Het Y, or Wye; jn N lat. 62° 98" 12", 
long. 4° 54°; 82 m. NE of. the Hague; 107 m, 
Brussels; 340 m. N by E of Paris; and 5 W of 
Zoyder-zee. By railway it is distant from 
12 m., from Leyden 30 m,, from the Hague 40 a 
from Rotterdam 57 m., from Utrecht 23 m., an 
from Arnheim 56 m. 
Besides its public buildings, Amsterdam, accord- 
| ing to Busching, contained, in 1732, 26,885 dwell- 
ing-houses, and several extensive ship-yards, and 
manufactories of ropes, cordage, tobacco, &e,, with 
a pop. of 200,000, The number of inhabitants in 
1796 was 217,000; in 1808, 208,000, among whom 
were 20,000 Jews. In 1820, however, there were 
but 180,000; of whom 90,000 were Calvinists, 38,000 
Catholics, and 30,000 Lutherans. On the Ist of 
| January, 1830, the pop. was estimated at 202,364, 
iu 1843 at 212,000, of whom 24,000 were Jews, 
1850 its pop. was officially returned at 224,285, »- 
On account of the lowness of the sive originall 
a salt marsh—the greater part of this city buile 
| on piles driven to a depth of 40 or 50 ft. Its general 
form is that of a crescent, or rather of a theatre, 
which the port occupi place of the stage; 
streets are in t lines, and some of them 
lined with rows of trees. A large semicircular 


Xx 





| runs round the walls; and five canals, which ie 
city, 


all the rest, describe, in the interior of the 

parallel curves. By the intersection of its 

A. is divided into 95 little islands, which are con- 
nected and braced together as it were into one city 
by no less than 660 bridges. It is from 8 to 9.m, 
circumference, and covers a space of 900 acres. * 

it be not heresy,” says a lively anonymous 

“to compare Venice with any other ci 
world, I should be inclined to say that 
Venice of the north. Like the queen of the 
the queen of the Znyder-zce is seated on a 

of A girded by innumerable canals: but the re- 
semblance gocs no further, In the Dutch Vi 


in. 


a] 








: vbr q e pervade were. 
phuir With muc is beautiful and | = 9 tons, and it 1866; 2,119 = 
pleasing,» a trade which affords the | en pical a pagan Spat 
mea * suppo any Serelee Seay Ahm different of the , in the 
-disad of a p a ve, and of | were 7,788 = 1,803,450 tons. imap 
| offensi smell which often rises in The Helder or new canal 
: from the canals. ‘The Amstel at its en- | Nieuwediep in the Texal, the ; 
nee into the city ig 11 inches below the mean | Holland, 26 ft. in depth, is of g dvan 
wel of the German ocean, and the lowest tide is | obviating the necessity which existed 
Ig ft. lower than the Amstel. It is therefore | large vessels before could enter the 
that the canals can be emptied only at low | and of encountering the the Zuy- 
, and that but partially. The city suffers also | der-zee, which was pach. orn with 
the want of good spring-water, which, until | trary winds. ‘This canal, constructed at an expe 
+ was brought a distance of 12 m., but is | of £1,500,000 between 1819 and 1825, ext 
introduced from a great artificial reser- | A. to Nieuwediep, touching Alkmaar. ‘ 
voir near em; and from the inconvenience of | between the extreme points is 41 m.;-but the 
high and narrow dwelling-houses, with a crowded | is about 51 m. long. Its breadth at the 
In earlier times A. was a strong fortress. | 123 ft. 7 in.; at the bottom 30 ft. 10 : 
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in. 
twenty-six bastions, and its means of inundating | ft. 6 in. Like the Dutch canals 
the country, made even Louis XIV. cautious of at- | is that of the high tides of the sea, 

tacking it; but, in 1787, when threatened by a | receives its supply of water. The only locks, 
Prussian army, it was obliged to surrender after the | course, are two tide-locks at its He 
of the fortified villages in the vicinity. A.| there are also two sluices with flood-gates in 
can now be defended only by inundating the sur- | intermediate space. The canal is wide 
rounding country; the ancient fortifications are | admit of one frigate passing another. The 1 
converted into boulevards, and planted with trees, | spent in tracking vessels from the Helder 
while the bastions are cocepied br gigantic mills, | varies according to their size and the means of hi 
On the side towards Haarlem the city is at present | age; fly-boats, with six relays of 4 horses ea 
protected by the sluice of Halfwegen; on the eastern | making it in 10 hours; whilst large East 
the fortress of Naarden. require two, three, or four days, ae to 
||| With the exception of two great Gothic churches, | wind. In addition to the facilities ; 
and five or six steeples remarkable only for their | canal, A. is connected with Harlem and ' i 
deafening chimes and Spanish architecture, the | by the Holland railway; and with the YP : 
| 
4 
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public buildings of A. are not distinguishable from | Nieuwediep on the Helder by a rail ya 
Private houses. The most remarkable is the palace, | through Zaardam and Alkmaar, and with 
which almost entirely fills the square called the | the Dutch-Rhenish line which, at Oberhansen, unites 

Dam, and forms the central point of the city. This | with the Cologne and Minden line. Bei 
was the town-hall in the time of the repub- | _A., throughont the 17th and + of the 
its architecture was originally in the purest | 18th cent., might be regarded of 
the commercial world; varioug’ ci tances led 
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; it was, however, modernized and dis- 
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for pa of being converted into a | to its decline from so distinguished p ine 
for Louis Bonaparte. This splendid build- | particularly the rapid strides made by Great Britain, — 
upon 18,659 piles; and is 282 ft. long, | and ultimately the subjugation of Holland by z 






and 116 ft. high, without reckoning | It bas regained some of its former importance, and — 
tower. The exchange, built between 1608 | at present holds a prominent place in th reantile 
pe say five vaulted arches, under which the | world. Its manufactures ool 
into the Damrack, was 250 ft. long, | cotton, silk, leather, cordage, sail-cloth, ref ny 
; but its foundations having given | borax, spirits, ammonia, sulphur, &c, It has » 
building has been demolished, and a new | merous breweries, tanneries, borax refineries, t 
‘Siento in front of the palace. - The | mannfactories, wool factories, glass works, of 
in A. are numerous. The Dutch Re- | smalt manufactories, iron founderies, &e, ” 
ten; the French, one; the English, | building is carried on extensively; and 
herans, three; the Roman Catholics, | cutting diamonds and other precious stone 
the Greeks and Armenians bave a | attained great perfection. princi 
and Jews seven synagogues. The | are sugar, coffee, 
Kerk from 1400, but was renewed in 
Tt is 850 ft. in length. The principal brid 
An where it enters the city, is 610 
, by 64 ft. in width, with 11 arches, through’ 
wo in 



































easily pass. Among the literary 
veh sm coll : 











uaq 
canic origin, and has several ‘ 
f average temp. is about 212°. On its shores. 

7 mense numbers of seals were formerly taken by 
government of A. is vested in a council called | Americans. The neighbouring sea in 
of 36 members, in whom the supreme | especially perch and csay—Also a 
lodged. The office of council-man is held | ited island in the North sea, near the 
and vacancies are filled by the survivors. | Spitzbergen. Dutch vessels resort 
elects the chief magistrates, named eche- | the end of their whale-fishery. N 
—a rank somewhat similar to | long. 9° 40°—Also an island off the N _ 
The number of these is 12; they 4 in 8 lat. 0° 174’—Also a small island on 
of all public works, and hold the | NW coast of Ceylon, 5 m. long, and 2 m. in 
citysbank. The military protection of | in N lat. 9° 50’, E long. 80° 1’. : 
intrusted to the militia, consisting of 60} AMSTERDAM (New) a port of British Guayana, 
to 300 men each. near the mouth of the Berbice, at its confluence 
with the Canjee, along the bark of which it extends 
sag A the 13th | about 1 ays ark N ental 20’, W long. mgt It 

metel, | is tne seat of the Berbice government; bears 
Tees ek knek con. | the epithet Naw to distinguish it from Ovv Amsten- 
Kennemers. on account of the | DAM, an earlier settlement, 60 or 70 m. up the rivers. 

pyr gate See Ansrrrren. Z 

AMSTOSS, a village of Switzerland, cant. of 

nzell, on the border of the Rheinthal, 4 m, SW 

inek. Frederick, Duke of Austria, was defeated 
here by the Swiss in 1405. 

AMTCHITKA, or Amcuatka, one of the Aleu- 
tian islands, in N lat. 51° 48. It is about 60 m. in 
re mountainous, and bearing little vegeta 
A cluster of islets lies on its N side; off its E 
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W extremities are numerous rocks. \ 

= gered LD abe of Schwarzburg-Bon- 
dershausen, on the Wohlrose, at the toot of 

peed ald. Pop. 1,542. Pee 


TZ, a village of Prussia, in the reg. of 
Frankfort, 6m. SE of Gubben. Pop. 550. Heat! 

AMTSZELL, or Amrzett, a town of Wartem- 
berg, in the circle of the Boden-see, 8 m= NW of {| 
Wangen. Pop. 2,200. Nie ! 
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AMU. See Oxvs. ary 
AMUCHTA, one of the Aleutian islands, iP 
27 m. in length, in N lat. 52° 33°. There is a +B 
cano u it. | 
AMUCU. Bee Amice. 
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a AMULRIE a Sitlege of erthshire, 
against Hol- oa vi Pp on ti 
sources of trade, | river, 11 m. N of Cree It is intersected 


i 
i 





great military road between I verness and § ns 


eiietltees 
Halt 
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500 m., and watering the richest pas’ 
golle,” enters the lake of Kulon, and 
thro it, receives the name of the Argun, 
joins the Amur after a farther course of 300 m., re- 
prone by host of ra ge a re great range 
of arly the a, which gives name 
Sabsteiittnan s povectal Mongolian tribe. Thirty 
miles below this confluence, the united stream re- 
ceives, on the N side, the Ajighe Kerbechi, or Gor- 
bitza, from the Yablonnoi mountains, a river which 
formerly marked the Russian pee Fifteen 
miles above the city of Saghalien-ula-Hotun, in N 
lat. 50°, and E long. 125°, it receives the large 
stréam of the Seja or Chikiri, called Zia by the Rus- 
sians, which rises in N lat. 55°, in the Yablonnoi 
ran This stream receives a multitude of others, 
from the Yablonnoi and the Hinkan Alin, and 
has'a SW course of more than 400 m. It is 14 m. 
broad at its confluence with the Amur: and so rapid 
that it requires more than two months to ascend it, 
though it ay be descended in fifteen days in‘a boat. 
After a farther course of 80 m. ESE, in N lat. 53°, 
it changes its direction, ronning thence 630 m. SE, 
as far as N lat. 47° 80’, where it receives the Sun- 
gari from the SW, a deep and navigable stream. 
Thence it changes its course again to the NE, re- 
cei the Usuri from the S, after atourse of 320 
' ¥ the Hata Hala, a stream of equal size, from 
Hinkan-Alin, with a multitude of minor streams 
_ on either side. It was long supposed that the strip 
of land lying to the NE of Mantshuria, and separat- 
ing the sea of Japan from the sea of Okhotsk, was 
projection from the Asiatic continent, 
and that the Amur had its mouth in the gulf of 


> 


cent war@with Russia, however, it was discoveted 
that there existed a passage betwixt the head of the 


fact an island. To the gulf on the 
{ side of this , found between the N end of 
i the island of and the Mantshurian coast, 
i b given the distinctive name of the gulf of 
and it is now ascertained that while the 

to within a short distance of the coast 

; gulf at the head of the hay of Cas- 

) the stream turns N at this point, and after a 
course of 90 m. h low jungly groands, 

lich it receives the river Aemgun on 
itself into the southern gulf 

, or sea of Okhotsk, in N lat. 53° 10’, at 


the lower part of its course to within 
its mouth, where they elo 

i opens about the Ist of J 

till about the Ist of Ni ib 

possession of the mouths of this and i 
river has recently been conceded by Chi 
and the frontier line of the two empii 
Chinese Mongolia and Siberia, has 
from the Yablonnoi mountains, ; 
N of the most southern bend of the Ar 
bank of that river itself.” On ‘the W, the 
line is the river Argun. Nearly the whole 
shuria and the island of Saghalien is now 
in Russian maps as belonging to the ¢ 
nions; and the river A. has, within the la 
years, become the great line of import and 
for the Asiatic territories of Russia. Vessel an 
Hong-Kong, San Francisco and other of the 
Pacific supply Nikolaefsky—now a 
port—with sugar, corn, coffee, and all o 
articles required in the interior as far as Irkut 
and the firs, timber, and gare rg of Siberia | 
a free and expeditious outlet at this port. It 
that the Russian government is cresitgll 
plating the formation of a railway from 
about 60 m. S of the present mouth of th 
Castries bay. In a recent article in the Pete 
Zcitung it is said: “ While we readily and willi 
recognize England's rightful claim to work out 
historical mission in Southern Asia, we mai 
equally firmly that Northern Asia has been 
over to Russia’s hands. Russia has, bowever, 
Northern Asia an incomparably more difficult 
to accomplish than England in Southern Asia. . 
ria is a giant that lies muscle-bound in 
whose 
drawn, 
ing only the moment of waking. 
come for us to proc ener 
call into existence the life that everything 
ing for. On the whole long frontier of Sout 
ria, from the Ural to the Pacifit, we must have 
safe roads of communication that shall open 
tercourse with Southern Asia. The warm b 
the genial breath of the South, the 
peal products of the North for the 
South, the cheerful activity of commerce 
try must impart to the iff li 
motion and increase of 
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ANACRIA, a town on the Black sea, in Mingrelia, 
52 m. W of Koutais. + 

ANACUR, or Naxovr, a town of Asiatic Turkey, 


“| in Syria, 6 m. N of St. Jean d’Acre. 


a). See Santa ANA. 
or ANAK, a town on the SW frontiers of 
: r. bank of the Euphrates; in 
. 41° 48’, 160 m. of Bagdad. 
occupies a narrow strip of land between 5 and 6 
i ng the river, and skirted 
by a,chain of hills. Goponies to it, in the 
of richly cultivated and picturesque 
; and beyond, a bare mountain-ridge rises 
from the river’s brink. The town consists 
Fone narrow, winding, street ; and, 
Sami town, is remarkably « The houses, 
w are clay built, are about 1,800 in number, and 
are with numerous date-groves. The 
bazaars are poor, but afford common supplies. There 
are two and about 16 irrigating or wheat- 


nills, the parapet walls of which extend from the 


@queduects to the islands, leaving only a narrow 
for navigation on the left side of the river. The 
Bok of the Baphrates at A., and to a distance, up- 
. of 170 m., is extremely rocky; its ordinary 
is from 6 to 9 ft., but in many parts where rocks 
shoals exist it does not exceed 22 inches, or 2 ft. 
however, of even 14 or 15 ft. of beam are, by 
or less, enabled to navigate this part 
i of the year. The ordinary 


On the lowermost and principal 

ins of the ancient Anatho com- 

ee, and extend about 2 m. in an easterly direction 
the left bank of the river. The chief objects of 
patcesing t the locality are the remains of 

of them on the great island 

Arabesque minaret 80 ft. in height. 

of wool and cotton, the former in 

ities, constitutes one of the princi- 


ADIA, a town of Portugal, in the of 
Beira, in the Sierra de Alcoba, 26 m. NE of ‘ 
—aAlso a v. of Brazil, in the prov. of Pernambuco. © 

ANADIR, Axapyr, or ANADIRSKAI, an extensive 

f or sea of Asia, at the NE extremity of Siberia, 
in the gov. of Irkutsk, oe between Cape St. 
Thaddee and Cape Tchukotskoii—Also a river of 
Siberia, issuing from Lake Yoanko, in the Stanovoi 
mountains, about N lat. 67° 40’, E long. 167° 10’, and 
flowing into the gulf now described, in N lat. 64° 18% 
after a course of 500 m., through « country 
with rocky and berren hilis, and baried under snow 
for nine months in the year. 

ANADO'LI, Anato’Lra, or Nato’sr, the largest 
and most westerly of the pashaliks of Asia “Minor, 
comprising upwards of one-half of the entire extent 
of the peninsular portion of Asiatic Turkey, or Asia 
Minor. It is bounded on the N by the BRA; 
on the NE by the pash. of Sivas, from which, to # 
considerable extent, it is separated by the Kizil Ir- 
mak ; on the SE by the pashaliks of and 
Ichil oe 8 - W by the Mediterranean; vs | 
the ellespont, the sca of Marmora, 
the pot fe ‘Constantinople. It stretches from N 
lat. 36° to 42°, and from E long. 26° to 84° 40°; and 
ee em, exclusive of the numerous inland 
which skirt its western coasts, a superficies of 100,000 
sq. m. Its SE confines are skirted by the Sultan- 
Dagh, 2 branch of the Taurus chain, which enters the 
poled ay western angle of the adjacent pash. of 

ia, and divides into several ramifications, 
one of which, ning towards the 8, terminates at 
Cape Khelidon One of the highest summits of 
branch is Mount Takhtalu, the ancient 
rises near the western shore of the gulf of Adalia to 
the height of 7,800 ft. above sea-level. To the NW 
of Bazar khan, the summit of the 
. great height, and gi i 
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principal ds on the coast of the Black sea, 
which is 830 m. in length and is generally of con- 
siderable elevation, are Cape Indjeh, which forms the 
most northerly point of the peninsula of Asia Minor, 
in N lat. 42° ¢, . long. 34° 56’; Cape Kerempe, in E 
long. 38° 19’, one of the highest capes on the Black sea; 
Cape Guelimili or Kilimoli; Cape Baba,—the eastern 
extremity of the bay of Erekli,—and to the W of the 
embouchure of the Sakaria, Cape Kirpeh. On the 
of Marmora are the gulf of Ismid, stretching 
the southern extremity of the straits of Con- 
to Cape Bashurun; and to the S of this 
of Moudania. Passing the straits of the 
les on the coast of the Archipelago, we 
e gulf of Adramyitium to the NE of the 
of Mytilene; and passing Cape Red, we 
wt the deep gulf of Smyrna, of which the western 
is formed by the peninsula of Cara-burun. 
channel of Scio, between that island and the 
n, leads into the gulf of Scala Novo, another 
indentation of the western coast, whence the 
le Boghaz leads between the island of Samos and 
main, round Cape St. Mary into the gulf of 
Further 8, Cape Arbova forms the northern 
the gulf of Asyn Kale. The gulf of Kos, to 
‘SE of the island of the same name which lies at 

runs far up into the mainland. Ca 
the southern horn of that gulf; and the 
i, which terminates at Cape Alepu, to 
the island of Rhodes, completes the out- 
W coast. On the Mediterranean coast 
of Makry, Phineka bay, and Cape Khelido- 
SE extremity of the obtuse promontory 
forms the western side of the gulf of Adalia; 
| the western half of that large gulf into which 
AksfPand the Dudon discharge themselves.—A. 
several lakes; but none of great extent. 
Lake Egerder, near the SE con- 
to the NW of the former; and 
bad, and Iznik, near the shores of 

he sea of Marmora. baked 
consisting to a great extent of black clay, 
jected, is generally fertile, admitting 
of the vine, the olive, and all the 
} productions common to these lati- 


mountain-' 
= ee fd the 
generally -wooded; but to- 
often present entirely naked 
localities they exhibit a hi 


i their cavities uen 


ny 


Fe 
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arbutus, and the mastic. P, of 
luxuriant description is abundant; yet few 
cattle are reared in A. The wool.of thes 
inferior quality, except in the environs © 
where it assumes the remarkable silkiness an 
for which the hair of the cats and rabbits } 
district is likewise distinguished. 'Thehorses are 
generally of handsome breeds; and i } 
asses are well-adapted for hard labour. 0 ae) 
frequently employed for draught, and “are 
occasionally to be met with. ; 
and hares are very common. Birds- of passa 
especially the quail, are numerous; and the rivers 
abound with fish, A. contains mines of copper, lead 
and iron; quarries of marble, lime, freestone, fine 
white clay, salt-petre and im; several mineral _ 
springs and saline lakes and marshes. ‘The chiet 
articles of produce or of commercial im are: 
tobacco, hemp, lint, madder, indigo, i 1 
sesame, silk and cotton. Honey and wax are pro 
duced in great abundance in the vicinity of the 

sea and of the seaof Marmora. Pitch is mi 

in considerable quantities in the environs of Sinope. 
Cheese is made in the vicinity of the sea of Mar- 


mora, but it is not of good quality. The 


manufactures of the pashalic are silk 
Ana 


fabrics of various descriptions; the or 

of Angora; gold and silver is bens 

stockings, coverlots, eail-cloth, Spon: 

combs. Cs 
Notwithstanding the exactions of ite governors, the 


inhabitants of A. seem to enjoy an amount of 
comfort and li rarely to be met wtelnag 7 
toman empire. ey conduct an active erce, 
consisting in wool of different kinds, camels’ 
the hair of the tiftik, a species of goat, silk,’ 
skins and tongues of buffaloes, hares” Sy 
a eg butter, wine, rice, fruits, 

timber, ntine, 's 
of Seoutnont Lage ot “The 


ions consist of calcareous | Boli, 





-ANAPA, or Dan-x1-Bewa, a small port of Ma- 
woeeo, in the 
fal and 


district of Fez, in N lat. 88° 27, in a 
fertile locality. It formerly belonged 


a 4 7 bo . 
. plain is very fertile in grain. —s 
near the NW 


a town in the island of Zante, 
coast, in N lat. 37° 52’. 
See ANEGADA. 

; a town of South Africa, in the dis- 
trict of Georgia, on a branch of the Koka, in S lat. 
3s 47. 

. ANAGNI, a decayed town, the representative of 

, eat the States of the Church, 

: 88 m. SE of Rome. Pop. 

; commanding position 

cage 4 . It is the see of a 

opric the vicinity are the hot springs an- 

: ‘ Therme Anine. A. was the birth-place 
. Boniface VIII. 

, & district of Upper Guinea tributary | 
to Dahomey. It is about 165 m. from the sea; and | 
= the NE by the kingdom of Dahomey; 

S by Kerrapay; and on the NW by Burrum. 

- See Ana. 

", @ parish in co. Down, 34 m. SE of 
Area 6,777 acres, of which 465 con- 


running in a westerly direction falls, | 
eeenet <8 m., into the estuary of the Ama- | 
won. It is navigable at high water; and is much in- 


and was then —— but | i 


terminates in a high bluff knob, one 

i ; the other has been fortified 
and outworks which are se} from 
the promontory by a flanked wall with 
scending to the shore. The promontory of 
most southerly point of Asia Minor; and 
its E side, good anchorage for coasters during a 
breeze from the west. In the subjoined 
Captain Beaufort’s work on Karamania, 
sents two lines of aqueducts, on different le 
wind along the hill for several miles, and 
fortress with water. 


Be 
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The adjoining plain contains several villages, from 
which cattle ney be readily obtained. 
ANANA, a town of in Biscay, prov. of 
Vittoria, 16 m. SSW of © ' 
ANANDPUR, a of Hindostan, in. Kublar, 
in N lat. 31° 17’, atthe foot of a bigh at 
ANANES, or : a cluster of three islets, 


.|in the Greek ‘about 11 m. SW of Milo. 


ANAN a and fort of Russia, gov. of | 
Lig of Seristo, on the river Assonne ae 
m. in N lat. 42° 5°, E long. 44°48, 

£ a and Russian in the 
2 « Abkhasses, on Sunjik bay, in the 
Dishe0e, 70 m. ESE of Theodosia, 46° rot 
Kertche, in N lat. 44° 53° [ 4 
formerly 2 m. in circuit, stands 
land ranning out about 1,000 
a plain in which the 
te, and which stretches 
the Kuban. It is surrounded 


extending 2,700 yds. on 
on the land ‘ile, and 
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RAJAPURA, the a p. of the kin 
eure eat 
May. Yio throu. fo sold t3 Raa cee 










Kandy. 
and nearly in the centre of the space r 
pied by the royal city, is a “mean vil ae x ‘ 
still retains the name of A. A writer in the Na “is 
it to the Turks. | and Military Magazine, [1835, Part 8,] who. visited. 
‘  & teliper rd Fs was united to the pashalik | these ruins = 1834, describes them as gi x 

. and the Porte, to secure its possession, | imposing. He saw, he sa 8, 1,600 pillars, i 
allowed considerable pensions to the leading Circas- | posed in a square, phere one of the roy: 
sian chiefs in the vicinity. The Russians, who again | and four dagobahs, solid structures of bri 
took this place after a difficult oe in 1828, main- | which were about 270 ft. in height; while 
tain themselves here with great difficulty. Convoys | contents of one were 416,000 cubic yards! Li 

come down the right bank of the Kuban with- | Butts says there are six dagobahs; and ¢ 
rts of 1,000 men, although the distance be- | as “immense solid domes, the alt. of 
tween the fortress and the mouth of the river is not | to their greatest diam.” They are sm 
more than 30 m.—Marigny.—Spencer. spiral cones, which, in some measure, re 

ANA’PLI, Navptia, or Na’pout pt Romant’a, a| vastness and massiveness. 
town of the Morea, beautifully situated at the head ANA (Santa), the name of a number of 
of the gulf of Argos, upon the roots of a magnificent |!ages in South America, See Santa Ana, 
acropolis, which is crowned by a fortress so strong by | ANASCO, a river of Porto Rico, forming a 
nature that the Venetians made it their seat of gov- |at its mouth, in N lat. 18° 30°, W long. 67°. 
in Ma 








































ernment; as also did the Turks, until Tripolizza ob- | ANASS, a river of Guzerat, risin 
tained a preference on account of its more central | Where it enters Guzerat its bed is as 
situation. [Hughes.] It stands on the NE slope of jof the Dee at Bangor, but it appears to 

the hill, facing the main land. The houses rise up |nearly dry during the hot season—J/eber.. 
immediately from the water's edge. Its port is| ANASTAMIA, a port of Japan, on the Sa 
formed by the projection of a steep cliff acypss the |Niphon. Its chief commerce is in wood. _ 4 
NE side of the bay; but is now so much filled up| ANASTASIA, or Sr. Anastasia, an isle ¢ 

with mud and rubbish as to be capable of admitting | rida, U. S., opposite St. Augustine, in N lat. s 
only small poluccas; yet previous to 1821 it was the |W long. 81°20’. It is about 25 m. in 2, and. 

of all the produce of Greece, and carried on an /separated from the mainland by a creek calle 

extensive cominerce in sponges, silk, Velani acorns, | Matanzas. : ry 
wax, and wines. The interior of the town is! ANASTASIA (Sarnre), a commune of ce, ir 
_ mean and filthy to an extreme [Pecchio]; but the |the dep. of Gard, cant. of St.-Cha 

' view from the summit of Palamidhi, its acropolis, ris-| ANATAXAN, one of the Lolnes 
ing from it to the SE, is one of the most picturesque |] es NW of Medinilla . os 
in the world. In the subjoined sketch A is the acro- ATOLIA (Santa), a town in the States of the 2 fe 

; B the situation of the flag-staff, or aod ean Church, prov. of Macerata, 6 m. S of Fabriano. sf 
nediately to the S of the town; ¢ is the landing-| ANATOLIA. See Anapoxt. ARN 
Place jq¥ the palace; ¢, entrance bridge; f/f the line| ANATOLICO’, a town of Western ; 
hon et coming from a rocky -_ near Tiryns; | tolia, at the entrance of a bay 
Bourgi, on a rock in the gulf. 
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bearing the 
7 m. W. of Missolonghi. It is situated 
island; and the water of the bay, or 
ao shallow on the W side that a mole 
the ee ? mirpcsniee prone Hy 
a t of great natural strength. 
NAVA, a river of Brazil, . of 
de nae cribwtary of the 
Rio a 
which it flows in 0° 49’ N lat. 
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ai  illngs and township of Caneia| en the Hi const ‘of Ves Diewen! 's Land, the 
t co. of Wentworth, 7 m. from Hamilton. Shere of Port Dalsyeaple, wows ths oe ee 
| Pop. of the township, in 1850, 4,052; of the v.. 500. | is‘contracted to 4 m. 
‘or Axse A’ tA Banque, a bay on the S| ANCHORITES, or Hen«rrs’ Istaxns, a 
coast of Ha ti, between Morne Rouge and Cape | islets in the Pacific ocean, 280 m. N of 
Also a bay of Lower Canada, on the r. discovered by Bougainville in 1768, and 
ime ioe Sermoney, she ‘Saguenay, about 2 m. from its mouth. | D’Entrecasteaux in 1792. The principal 
CATHARINE, a bay of Lower Canada, | in § lat. 1°, E long. 145° 24’. This ; 
, district of Quebec, formed by Point | | 14 leagues in circumference. lw are 
‘the point of the Saguenay. It is | similar to those of the Admiralty group. 
fide, and from 2 to 90 fathoms deep. | ANCHUELA, 2 village of Spain, in New Cait 
ae : BOTEILLE (Care a 1’), a cape on between Alcolea de Pinar and Coed in Aragon, 
* 4 shor Superior, NW from Peek island. | is beautifully situated in a valley shut in yo 
a ) ab Spada a creek on the S shore of | hills, and the vicinity is fertile in corn, wine, mat 
the St. Lawrence, 16 m. NW $ N from | —Townsend. 
A river issuing from several lakes | ANCTAONS, a town of Portuga!, prov. of Tras-os- 
head of it. Montes, 12 m. W of Moncorvo. Pop. 1,200.» 
aby tne a bay of Lower Canada, co.| © ANCIZAN, atown of France, in the dep. of Hautes- 
the ‘Mitiggriver. It is a deep cove | Pyrénées, in the cant. of Arreau, 15 m. SSE of Bag- 
e. _ néres de Bigorre. Pop § 987. ‘ee coat dW ‘ 
aie a ba ue, on the ANCLIFFE. a hamlet in the pari: 
poder ors ots bebe Bour- | Lancashire. There is a celebrated well here 
the same name flowing | the Barning well, from the surface of which a va 
town of St. Hyacinthe.— | rises #hich takes fire on the application of a ght, 
‘ie of Bon Cries, in So- | and burns for some hours if not disturbed. 
cer an extensive bay of Gua-| ANCLOTES KAYS, a cluster of small isles, on 
district of Basse Terre, of which the | the W coast of Florida, near St. Clement's point, 
headland forms the southern side. ANCO, a town of Peru, prov. of Heramargo, onthe 
i Pampas, 48 m. above its junction with the Apurimac, 
cant. of Saint-Bonnet. Pop. 1,104. ANCOBAR, or Axconra, or Gop Rrver, a river 
}, a town of Hayti, on the N coast, | of Africa, on the Gold coast, flowing into the galf.of 
the same name, 5 m. SE of Cape Henry. | Guinea, between Cape Apollonia and the Duseh fort 
a town of France, in the dep. of the | of St. Anthony, in about N lat. 4° 48°, Its estaary 
idea the chiel place of an arrond., 21 m. | is obstructed by rocks; but it on Se 
ey on the r. bank of the Loire. Pop. | ubont 12 ft. of water. 
8,680. The Loire is navigable for small ves- | ANCOCUS CREEK, ariver of New ? Lom: 
town, which carries on a considerable com- | running into the Delaware, 6 m. SW of 
me mn vinegar, beet-root sugar, corn, and | It is navi 
a ae hte divided into 5 cantons, 
a Ligné, Saint-Mars-la-Jaille, Riaillé, 
Its area is 78,217 hectares. Pop. in 
, 47,397; in 1336, 45,765. The cant., which 
om 7 com., had a pop. in 1881 of 18,087. 
m9 \CERV E, a canton and commune of France, 
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apne is 12 m. 
of 2,239 in 1841. 
US. See ArHEns. 
RI, or Anoistni, an island off the coast 
the Morea. 





ood, is hy two moles, on 
rajan, formerly the entrance to the old r, but 
now, by subsequent alterations, elevated above the 


. Asimilar monument in honour of Pope Bene- 










which is the lighthouse, constructed by Pope Clement 
Bendesthe eathedral—a structure of the 10th 
A.containsa town-hall, government-house, 
} ma}, exchange, 10 churches, a college, 2 hospi- 
tals, 16 convents, and a lazzaretto. Its streets, with 
ey are narrow, ill-built, and gloomy ; 
Soules the meanest fe mingle with the 
large and well-finished dwellings of the wealthy 
of the inhabitants. A. is the most commer- 

cial city on the E const of Italy; and is the princi- 
1 entrepot between Europe and the Levant, the 
flonian islands, and Greece. With Corfu regular 
communication is established by steam-boats. In 
1782 it was rendered a free port by Clement XII. 
In 1856, the shipping belonging to the port consisted 
of 56 square-rigged vessels of from 86 to 546 tons, 
with a tonn of 10,920 tons in all; besides 42 
small craft of from 28 to 106 tons. The harbour 
has 22 ft. of water at its entrance, but shallows to 7 
ft., with a muddy bottom. In 1841, 42 British ves- 
sels, with cargoes of a total value of £201,000, en- 
tered this port; and 64 left it with cargoes valued 
at £157 300. In 1840 the amount of British imports 
' Was £187,660; of exports £87,160; the total imports 
in the same year were £574,880; exports. £298,720 
Parl. In 1850, the mercantile vessels 
which cast anchor in the port of Ancona amounted 
to 2,825 = 111,262 tons. The number of vessels 
that left the port was 2,686 = 109,100 tons. The 
amounted to 13,876,939 francs, and the ex- 
ports of native produce to 4,960,058 f. The chief 
export are raw silk. wool, amb and kid 

skins, silk, sail-cloth, sea-biscuit, soap, alum, 
sulphur, oak and walnut timber, and 
, and saffron frém the Abruzzo. The 
manufactures consist of silk-stuffs, glass, pottery, 
Paper, mats, and ts. The monies current are 
_ Seudi and bajocchi.  scudi = 100 bajocchi; one 
bajocco=ahalf-penny. In weights, 154 Ancona lbs. 


=e } and 64} metri = 1 ton or 252 gallons. 
Aaa fa 7 is holders on the 20th of sry 










































— Ae with its suburbs, a pop. of about 29,000, 
of whom 5,000 are Jews. It ithe seat of a civil 
‘i ) of a court-of- 





the celebrated triumphal arch of 


., decorates the new mole; at theextremity of | freestone are wnou 





tains three islands; a extrem 
the superfluous waters of the Lago de Palcipa, thi 

the Andalgala river. It also receives the Betlen r 
yet has no visible outlet. 


largest and most southernly of 

situated between 36° and 38° 30’ and 
7° 20’ W long.; and bounded on the E 
dura and 
S and SE by the Mediterranean; and on the ¥ 
Portugal. 









ive iron-works. — 
UM, a parish and village on Tiv : 
in Roxburghshire, 3h m. NNW of J 
1,554, of whom 499 were in the v. The soil is 
and well-cultivated; several excellent quarries of 
ANCTOVILLE, « commune of Frane in the dep, 
of Colvados, cant. of Caumont. Pop. 1112, 
ANCUD (EL), a large bay or at the sc aa 
extremity of Chili, on the western coast of Patage 
It ee genera of islands to which the § 
attached the dignity of a province, some 
Aqualay, pice ed E! Ancud, and, in modi ' 
Chiloe, from the name of the principal ‘Be s 
Crtrog, and Car.os (Sax), mes ‘ 
ANCY, a commune of France, in the dep. of the 
Rhone, cant. of Tarare. Pop. 988. ae 
ANCY-LE-FRANC, a canton and town of France, | 
dep. of Yonne, on the Armangon, 10m. SE of Ton- | 
nerre. Pop. 1,423. sy ; 
ANCY-SUR-MOSELLE, a commune of 
in the dep. of Moselle, cant. of Gorze. 
ANDA, a river of ro rising a oe 
Lake Angozero, separating the governments 
netz and Archangel, and flowing into the Vig. 
ANDACOLLO, a town of Chili, prov.of Coquimboy 


the seat of a mining district. me 

ANDAHUAYLAS, a town of Peru, prov. of] : 
mango, in a territory of the same name, between the ~ 
Pampas and Pachachaca rivers, 55 m. SE of Hua- 
mango. 

ANDAGIRI, or Ayprart, a populous town of 
Sumatra, in a district of the same name, on a river 
said to be well-adapied for commerce. The 
production of the district is pepper. ee 

ANDALGALA (Laco pr), a lake of Ta Plata, 
prov. of Catamarca, about 50 m. in length from NE 
to SW, and 20 m. across in its widest part. ~ It cor 
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ANDALUSI'A, or more 

















by Estrema- 
La, Mancha; on the E by Murcia; on the ¥ 





ts length from E to W is 348 m, 


its average breadth from N to S$ is about 100. 
superficial extent is about 28,800 sq. m. 
southern districts of the prov. are intersected 
lofty ridges of the Pano- ic : 
from Cape Tarifa on the W, to 
distance of about 240m. The 



















racusans, It was 
Benedict XTV., in 1582, with 
1797 ‘it was seized 
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Under the same flag 
ty 


rted into Cadiz, cocoa, hides, 


vicint 


rted from E 


imported under the British flag. 
minor harbours which 


white marble, 2, 


many species of 


such as silks, linen and woollen cloths, 


epressing influence of 
tin, glass, hard and earthen ware, 


and duties which now prevail ii 


ich are 


roductions of South America, 
—The principal 
A ely 


Timber is brought from 


and Norwa: 


hi 


—The chief manufactures 
; and consist of a coarse 


and which, to a great extent, have 


egal trader from competition with 


It chiefly consists in the im 


duce from Cuba, Pnerto 


of Granada differs considerably | isles, in Spanish vessels. 


oh rene mountains of Cordova, Jaen, or 


ahve : 
Ghiguly 
Haley fiat 


Hilk fr i i. " ue a 
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tities of staves for wine casks, and 
tobacco for the royal monopoly, 
on the 8 and } Amefican and other foreign vessels 
uicksilver, and the lead of G 
glass, and earthenware.—Cadiz 
only sea-ports of any com: 


a terpe Guadin, consists 


and cheese, are impo 
Germany in 


© Pp 
tured goods, 


article of cons: 
there are many 


the orange, the lemon, | with the fisheries rapeiaceiny nym errage 


tamarisk, 


m= 
iron hoops, 
States. 
finest of w! 


| 
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ey =a to Seville | 


Hauss- 


in travelling in Spain from N to 8, 
the Sierra Morena crossed, than the | chiefi 


Hi 


wai med al 
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ae 
iit 


calls The 


Cape Palos | proy., in the imm 
umber 


= entire | ter and 
the action 
on the W; and from | olive-oil, cork, salt, wool, some 
q 
Reville 


Generally, 
bloom in rich | the most im in 


To this zone succeeds that in which the | a 


e Guadiana, which | from the d 


skirting the sea i 
character of its vege- | home use, woollen cloths, hats, 


the banana, the dwarf- 
The zone N of this, and rising 


embraces the flora of Italy and 


vegetation, but 


_ in what he 


meridional aspect: an 


than 9 ft. water.—A. pos- 


of climate. The temperature 
» the mountain-breezes; but 


piotestions ‘of Ee 
(eee 


districts, the heat of the 


is no 
the 





: n-gen- 
Zz, a, aen. 
to the administrative ar- 


7,600 sq. m., with a pop. of 1,806,589 in 1857. Th 
total of the prov. was estimated, in 1826, at 
bop; of whom 608,000 belonged to the towns. } isiands 
In 1787 it was returned at 788,153. The Andalu- 
sians retain many of the characteristics of their 
Arab blood. They are a pleasure-loving, work-ab- 
‘horring race, more celebrated for their social and 
intellectual qualities than for those of a practical 
and industrial character [Ford]. They speak the 
dialect of Castile, corrupted by the admixture of 
Arabic words, and still more by false pronunciation. 
ites es = this inert eadly. st 

lonists from Tyre and Carthage, whose 

Tartessus this country was, and as early as the 8d | In 
cent. it became a portion of the Roman empire. In 
the Gothic invasion, this prov. was overrun by the 
‘Vandals, and hence it became known to the Moors—in 
common with a strip of the African coast on the | of 
opposite side of the straits—as the Belad-al-Andalosh, 
i.e, ‘the Territory of the Vandal,’—whence its 
present name. At the beginning of the 8th cent. a 

nal victory was obtained by the Moors over the 
Goths in the battle of Xeres de la Frontera, and 
time A. hecame the chosen seat of the 

Under the Moors, Andalusia was 

the four kingdoms of Seville, Cordova, 

d Jaen, which are sometimes known as 


ANDANCE, 
the iy had Ardiche, cant. of Serrieres, on the x. t 


of the Rhone, 14 m. above Tournon. Pop, 
ANDAPURGHOUR, a town of Hindostan, in 
rov. of Orissa, on the r. bank of the Salundy, 
einae in N lat. 21° 25’, hae b 
A ee = 
Persian gulf, in N lat. 26° 45’, It is within a mile of 
; te mais, oad pommens exoelelt ae : 





devastated by the Liegeais 


France, in 1467 by the garrison of 


between Schaffhausen and 

the SSE of the former 

It contains about 

a pop. of 2,566. The surrounding 
its in greatluxuriance. Its wines, 


Val de Flaach, are highly es- 
A. was the scene, in 1799, 
vi the Austrians, Ras- 


a small river of France, which rises 
Lower Seine, about 3 m. to the 
Forges, and, ranning S, enters the 

the towns of Charleval and Pont- 
unites with the Seine about 3 m. above 
after a course of 33 m., of which 27 
Iss principal affluent is the Liecure. 
on eye aed consists chiefly in the 
the timber of the forests of Bray and Lions. 
are the great works of Romilly. 

OT, a commune town of France, dep. 


Marne, on the r. bank of the Rognon, 


of Its principal manufacture 
Pop. of the com. 1,029. 
ILSBUCH tiem Tyrof, in thé'circle 
iE of Bregenz. . 660. 
DELYS (Les), an arrcnd., canton, commune, 
of France, in the dep. of Eure. The arrond., 
: an area of 100,365 hectares, comprises 
it. ¥iz-: Lions-la-Forts, Econis, Etrepagny, Gi- 
and Ecos; and in 1836 had 2 pop 


The cant, com 19 com., had in 


" , 
Liege against Charles, duke bream. Mi 
Se ae es a 
and village of France, in of Ardeche, : we 
arrond. of Privas, near the r. bank of the Rhone, 8 
m. 8 of Viviers. Pop. 1.514. The 
ANDEOL-DE-FOURCHADES (Sarr), a com 
mune and village of France, in the dep. of 
cant. of Le Chaylard, Pop. 1,086. oo Md 
ANDERAB, or Lyperan, a town of Independent — 
Tartary, situated on a small river of the same name 5, 
—a tributary of the Oxus—in Kundaz, 160 m. ESE 
of Balkh, and 90 m. NNE of Cabul, at the open-~ | 
ing of the only practicable pass of the Hindoo-Coosh 
between these two towns. It carries on a considers 
able transit-trade with Hindostan and Bukharia. The 
environs afford large quantities of lapis lazuli. 
ANDERBY, a parish of Lincolnshire, 6 m. E by 
N of Alford. Area 1,845 acres. Pop. 280. 
ANDERLECHT, @ commune and town of Bel 
gium, in South Brabant, 2 m. to the W of 
of whica it is considered a suburb. The industry 
the town consists principally in the manufacture and 
printing of cotton-fabrics. There are also oil and) 
tan works, gin-distilleries, and i 
butter of the environs is mach esteemed. 2,800, 
ANDERLUES, a commune and town of " 
in the prov. of Hainaalt, on the road from 
to Mons, 8 m. to the west of the former town. It haa’ 
Seren iebtainel mel P — nalle\ 
works. principal manufacture is preparation 
of chicory-cofice. Pop. 2,662. ae 
ANDERMATT, or Urseex, a parish and 
of Switzerland, in the cant. of Uri, near the Reuss, in’ 
a plain 5,722 ft. above the level of the M 
4} m. to the N of the St. Gothard, and 18 m 
Aldorf. TVop. 1,300. It contains a 
chapels, a capuchin hospital, and a 


. | The principal occupations of the prin 


rearing of cattle and the transport 

A little to the N of this*town are the 

Urner Loch or Tron d’Uri,.and the Pont du 
ANDERMATTEN, a village of 

the cant. of Bern, on a small nver which 


. | the Simmen on the r. bank, 27 m. 8 of Bern, 


H 


wool, linen fabrigs, and the 
hich are used in the manufacture of 


F 


ANDERNACH, a town of Prnssia, in the 





renee island, at 


SS SE at pe et 


small river, about 1} m. frum the coast, 


L 
NW of sto. 
*ANDERSDO: of Moravia, in the cir- 


1 avi 
cle of Olmutz, 8 m. NE of Neustadt. Pop. 370. 


ANDERSFIELD, a hundred in the co. of Somer-| t 


set) Area 10,050 acres. Pop. in 1851, 2,920. 

SNDERSKOW. or Knencnukor, a town of Den- 
mark, in Sieland, in Se pecivok Sage a he ree 
from to Naestvid. 

AND: IN, or ANDEKSTONE, a peas in Dor- 
setshire, 7 m. S by E of Blundfurd-Forum. Area 
570 acres. Pop. 59. 

ANDERSON, a town of Ohio, U. S., on the Ohio 
river, Pop. 2,811. It embraces the village of New- 
tou, 10 m. NE of Cincinnati, and all the Virginia 
mili lands which lie in Hamilton co.—Also a 

co. of Kentucky, U.S., comprising an area of 

170 8q. m., intersected by the head-waters of the Salt 
river. Pop. in 1840, 18,493; of whom 1,059 were 
slaves. Its capital is Lawrenceberg.—Also a central 
co. of E Tennessee, U.S. Its surface, which presents 
an, area of 750 sq. m., is hilly and generally fertile. 
It is watered by the Clinch river. Pop. in 1840, 5,658, 
whom 425 were slaves. Its cap. is Clinton.— 
-a district in the NW of S Carolina, U. S., 
lying, between the Saluda and Savannah, and inter- 
sected by several of the tributaries of these rivers. 
It us about 800 «q.m. Pop. in 1850, 21,475. 
Ite cap. is 127 m. NW of Columbia. Pop. 500.— 


Also a co. of Texas, in the E central part, intersected 


Salt river. Area 9008q.m. Top. in 1850, 2,884. | passag 
Palestine.—Also the cap. of Madison co., 
U.8., 34 m. NE of Indianapolis. Pop. 500. 

AND) 


IN (Cars), the E extremity of St. Law- 

@ S entrance of Behring’s straits. 

DERSON’'S CREEK, a small river of Indiana, 

U. 8, wich falls into the Ohio, about 7 m. above 
of Green river. ; 

IN’S INLET, a creek in Bass's straits, 


between Cape Li and Cape Patterson, into 
which the river Talunean flows. ‘ 


ANDERVILLE (Care), a headland of France, 
: nest the NE extremity of the dep. of La Manche 


‘gay THE ANDES, 


n chain of mountains, extending i an un- 
nearly parallel with the western coast 


wholly disappears for a considerable pre Bein is 

eonsidered by some geographers to terminate. — 
Throughout their whole extent on the a. 

continent, the distance of the A. from the ocean 

dom more than 60 m. Their breadth | 


under the equator, is about 15,360 ft.; 
exceedingly in different parts of the 

This great chain may be considered 
five parts, bearing the names of the 
traverses. In Patagonia, from 
41° S lat, it is denominated La Si 
los Andes, or ‘the Snowy 
It bears the same name in Chili; 
appellation is that of the Andes of 
ge through Bolivia and Peru, it is n as 
the Cordillera Real or Royal cordillera, or the Great 
cordillera of Bolivia and Peru. From the - 
ern frontier of Peru to 2° N lat. its general e 
is the Chain of Quito. In New Granada it has) 
general designation; and we may therefore 
nate it the Andes of New Granada, The - 
cordillera is sometimes ‘used alone to 
ye gos called the Cordilleras an neal A 
ica. Dr. Poeppig has described 
sion prodieell C the scenery of the A., as 
with that of other great mountain - ae 
following ¢triking terms: “'The character he 
is widely different from that which everybody, on J] ~ 
even a short acquaintance, nowledges to be” 
distinguishing one of the Alps of Switzer : 
the Tyrol. Without entering into the 
of natural history, which might detract fi 
expression of the general features, it is 
not quite ee to give a brief acco 
difference. awful extent of 





‘to retain, for a length <a 
Retoieh weonce” 


Andes.| The Abin sey ren 
cxmemey of e American 


e sou 
be regarded as formed by the crests of 
it maybe regard of the A. ese islands 
rear their summits considerably above the line 
nal snow, which in so high a latitude is about 
weed ft. above sea-level. The greatest 49 
del Fuego islands is Sarmiento, in § lat. 
E long. 70° 51’, which has an alt. of 6,910 ft. 
from a broad base, and has a bi-forked snm- 
Sarmiento called it Volcan Nevado or ‘the 
ava Its summit is almost always en- 
in condensed vapour; but when the sky is 
it presents a magnificent ming 
in N lat. 54° 26’, E long. 7° 22’, 
of 4,060 ft. is a Spinnin” block of 
x. Mount Skyring, in 
’, and E long. 72° 8’, has a peaked sum- 
ft. alt. Bell “Mount, near Strait Le 
outer coast, has an alt. of 4,000 ft.; 
of Cape Horm is about 3,000 ft. [King.] 
Andes.|} The Patagonian division of 
ing from the frith of Sinsalid to the 
is little known, having been seldom 
to range from 3,000 to 
is here thickly wooded ; while from 
iers descend to the coast. 
an alt. of 7,400 ft.; and Yan- 


att : i : 8 


fe 


{ 


: 


prity 
cae 


Hi 


sto have at some former period occupied a 

breadth in this portion of the continent, but 

extraordinary convulsion to have had the 

nol of its western declivity suddenly broken off 

ed in the ocean, in which it forms nu- 

mt rocky islets, running parallel to that poet 

which has survived the great catacl ‘py 

feral volcanoes exist in this portion of the chain. 

‘sources of the Rio Camarones, which, with the 

illegos, is the only river of note which originates 

ie eastern flank of the chain, are in the vicinity 

é Minchinmadom, which, under the parallel of 

4 ‘Tises to en alt. of 8,000 ft. To the south of 

h 4 el of 41° 30’, the chain approachts so near 

u that the steep islets of the Guaytecas may be 

de detached ents from the Andes, 
awy cone of Cuptona is 9,612 ft. high. 

Andes.) The Chilian A., extending from 

of Ancud, in 42° 8 lat., to the mountain- 

in 20° § lat., are elevated in all their 


to the W; and their general 
Boce fe from £5 tc 110m. Between 
‘ shore are extensive plains 
above the sea; and on these, 

‘ins rise with a 


nication. The most Texpottane af Gaheb 
by which the great line of road between B 
‘alparaiso is carried across the A. 


posses 


and V: 


‘from the western skirt of the Pampas to. 


Mendoza, which aha —— of be ft. ¢ 

sea-level, it passes the Paramillo range, 

the Rio de a oe to La gs mbes i, e. ‘the 

mit,’ between Tapungato and Aconcagua, 

has an elevation of 12,700 ft. It then dese 

valley of the Quillota to the town of Santa 

The view from the Cumbra is not such as one migh: 

expect from the elevation of the variant The | 

of the ridge is gradual on both si 

eastern; and iuferior ridges inteneerle rine gra 

cine the view of the distant plains, whi Age 4 
pacthilly Saeaveres, seem to foie away in the hori- 

zon. e line, apparently strictly horizontal, which 

marks the limit of the everlasting snows on the sur- 

rounding summits of the Cordillera, adds to the 

effec: of those perpendicular rocky buttresses w! 

characterise the A. 

Cordillera of Bolivia and Peru.) From 20° 8, near 
Potosi, where the cordillera of Pera commences, 
main range separates into two great branches, run- 
ning to 14° 8, and enclosing between them an 
= and very elevated plateau, extending from 

to Lampa, or from the 10th to the 15th 
alle and embracing the small Alpine bn of Pa 
the river Desaguadero, and the great ‘Titicaca 
which, at an alt. exceeding that of the loftiest of 
nees, a surface above twenty times { 
extent of the Jake of Geneva, and discharges its over- 
plus waters by evaporation only. ‘The western branch 
this plateau from ‘the coast; iy, 
separates it from the immense steppes of 
and Moxos; and in § lat. 17° 23’ it forms a knot 
sending off ‘towards the E, and to the N of Cocha- 
bamba, a transverse snowy range, which rigs3 
the line of perpetual snow, but lowers in its res 
till it is lost in the upland plains of the Chiqui o 
This transverse feanck: is denominated the cordille 
of Cochabamba, and separates the valley of G 
el-Grande from the basins'of the Mamore and th 
Rio Beni. It is also called the Altas de Inti 
and the Sierras Altissimas, © western © 
in the voleanic of Gualatieri, probably si 
elevation of 22,000 ft.; and in the nevado of \ 
clache, 18,500 ft. Three enormous pees v) 
peaks soar above the city of Asegsiens J 
mn. to the W of that eity, Ch anon be rears he 
trachytic dome to an alt. of 21,000 ft. The: 
side of this cordillera gradually sinks into ay vi 
itself elevated 18,000 ft. above sea-level. : 
The Bolivian or eastern cordillera has a 1 
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